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Be It Ever So Humble—Get a Clubhouse 











To Civil War Vets— 


Remember when you slammed 
the old blue or gray ‘uniform into 
the ash can and swore that thenext 
war would be fought without you? 


Then you slid into a brand-new 
Wilson Bro’s shirt, and life was 
sweet again.We're still on the job, 
soldier, giving your randsons the 
same old quality, and keeping right 
up with the styles that you've seen 
change so often in the last sixty years 


Loox ror Tue Witson Bro’s SIGNATURE ON 





Host Betts GARTERS 

SHIRTS Cravats Murr cers 

PAJAMAS NIGHTSHIRTS SusPENDERS 
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A Dugout on Starvation Front 


T had been snowing all day and the 
night had turned bitterly cold. 
Over in the “slave market” on 

Madison Street through which I had 
just come, the flops had long been filled 
and yet there were shivering figures at 
the curbs and in the doorways. On 
such a night one may see all the miser- 
able human equations of Chicago’s un- 
employment problem, which is the rea- 
son I picked it for my quest. 

I had been assigned by The American 
Legion Weekly to visit an institution 
probably unique—The Legion Hotel for 
Former Service Men—to study the sit- 
uation of the men I found there, to see 
for myself the effect of relief work of 
this kind. And I went incognito—as I 
remain now—in the uniform of the 
great army of the unemployed. 

I found the hotel in North La Salle 
Street near Randolph Street—a four- 
story brick building with salesrooms on 
the first floor. There was a legend on 
the door to the effect that anyone who 
could show an honorable discharge from 
the service of the United States would 
be given shelter. So I passed in. I 
turned at the head of the stairs into 
an office where Charles Fisk, formerly 
of the U. S. Intelligence Service, keeps 
a keen eye on the night desk. He looked 
at me critically as I came in, for my 
costume—the chief ingredient of which 
was the disappointed “Ready-Fit” suit 
that my $60 bonus had brought me— 
would have fallen off with slight en- 
couragement, and my face was as dirty 
as forethought, ambition, coal dust and 
a purely theoretical shave could make 
it. 


“T’d like to get a bed,” I announced 
with the whining inflection that I had 
found to be the keynote of conversation 
in West Madison Street. 

“Let me see your discharge,” said 
Mr. Fisk, still unable to take his eyes 
from the art work on my face. I pro- 
duced the certificate and immediately 
experienced a qualm. Unfortunately 
the paper was as clean and white as it 
had been when issued to me, a circum- 








_ What’s in the mind of the veteran out of a 
job? The editors asked a Chicago Legionnaire 


to put on some old clothes, 


Chicago Legion’s Hotel for Former Service Men 
(shown in the photograph) for a place to bunk, 


and report on his experiences. 


panying article is his account of his voluntary 


By a Temporary Occupant 
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apply at the 


The accom- 


stance that didn’t jibe at all with the 
grime of my disreputable person. But 
evidently he was proof against shock. 
He examined my passport and handed 
it back to me. 

“Register here,” he said, pushing for- 
ward a pen and the hotel autograph 
album. “Your number is 26.” I 
signed and stood waiting as he arose. I 
knew there must be a catch in the thing 
somewhere. I had seen the operation 
of too many relief agencies not to ap- 
preciate the red tape. In another office, 
probably, there would be a man to exam- 
ine, me, decide upon my worthiness and 
accept my contribution toward the up- 
keep of the place. But I was mistaken. 

Mr. Fisk handed me a towel. 

“What else do I have to do, mister?” 
I inquired, still in the professional in- 
tonation of the flops. 

“Take a bath,” he replied in a mat- 
ter-of-fact voice. “And wash your shirt. 
You’ll find plenty of soap and water at 
the end of the corridor. If you need 
underwear come back here and I'll is- 
sue it to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, mister,” I said. “It 
ain’t often charity places is like this.” 

He turned on me suddenly. 

“Get it out of your head, buddy, that 
this is any charity,” he told me with 
emphasis. “In France it was share and 
share alike on the rations. You never 
hesitated to eat another man’s corned 
willy or give him yours. This place is 
run on that plan. It’s the small hos- 
pitality of ex-service men to ex-service 
men. It’s your hotel.” 

And thus enlightened I left him to 
wash off my camouflage and launder 
my shirt. In passing I noted many 
things. For all that this was an old 
building—a place that had seen service 
for many-years as a commercial hotel 
—it was as clean and fresh as soap 
and water and scrubbing brush and 
creolin could make it. Not so much as 
an idler’s scribbled initial marked the 
walls. Through the open doors along 
the corridor could be glimpsed iron cots 
with white linen coverings, and they 








one-night enlistment in one squad of the army 
of ex-service unemployed. His narrative takes 
the jobless man out of the statistics class and 
presents him as the buddy who occupied the 
other side of the shelter-half with us one night 
back in 1918—and, who, for America’s sake, 
was proud to call it a bed. 
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were clean. To one acquainted with the 
cheap lodging houses of the hinterlands 
beyond the river the place was a revela- 
tion. 

When I emerged from the washroom, 
leaving my shirt to dry on a radiator, 
a group of the guests had gathered in 
a smoking room behind the office. I 
joined the assembly without invitation. 
Some of the more opulent of my com- 
panions had taken up a collection and 
had entrusted it to a messenger for dis- 
bursal as a mess fund. The messenger 
returned just as I entered the room. 
He was carrying a huge sack of rolls 
and a two-gallon crock filled with coffee. 
This outlay, I learned later, had been 
purchased for thirty-five cents from a 
friendly restaurant man down the 
street. 
‘ The party that followed had all the 
A dood of an army mess line includ- 
ing the nonexistent “seconds.” The 
mess sergeant grinned while the con- 
sumers airily criticized the quality and 
quantity of the issue. He laughed duti- 
fully at ancient wheezes concerning his 
personal integrity. But the distribu- 
tion was thorough and impartial. I 
was offered my cup of coffee and roll 
along with the rest but found myself 
unable to carry the masquerade to that 
length. Despite the levity of the occa- 
sion, more than one of those men, I 
was certain, was depending on this bit 
of refreshment for his evening meal. It 
was well within the limits of proba- 
bility that some of them had not eaten 
all day. I pleaded a headache and 
passed’ my share on to a pink-cheeked 
boy who looked hungrier than the rest. 

One of the group, a tall blond with 
the air of a top sergeant about him, 
surveyed his tin cup and turned up an 
aristocratic nose. 

“The same old ration,” he said. 
“When I get out of this I’ll never drink 
out of a tin cup again and I'll fill a 
bathtub full of coffee and swim in it. 
I wonder where they grow this burnt- 
rubber brand of coffee, anyway.” 

There was a reminiscent flavor about 
that. It suggested the mess halls of the 
southern training camps, the dining 
saloons of the transports, the rest camp 
kitchens of France, the stealthy visits 
to the marmite cans in the front lines. 
The war had been over these three 
years, and this was Chicago in the dead 
of winter. But the genial raspberry 
was still blooming. 

As I sat back and watched my com- 
panions I realized why Mr. Fisk had 
given me so close an inspection. To a 
man they were as clean as soap and 
water could make them. Their clothes 
in some instances were pitifully thin, 
in nearly all cases were ill-fitting and 
worn. But they were neat. I remem- 
bered a quotation from an. interview 
with William Purdy, the manager, 
published in a local newspaper. 

“The compulsory bath feature of the 
hotel doesn’t cause us any trouble. The 
men who come here are soldiers and an 
American soldier is tickled to death at 
the chance of getting a bath.” 

That was it. These men were sol- 
diers and some of their army habits 
they would carry to the grave. 

Came  agpvene A a jovial youth in a 
comfortable overcoat to greet most of 


the lodgers as long-lost rels‘ives. I 
gathered from the ensuing conversation 
that he had lived in the hotel until he 
had found a steady job and now was 
returning to pass the evening with the 


only friends he had found in the city. 
“The Swede,” they called him. No one 
seemed to think that his name might be 
of any consequence. 

He was looking for a letter. In 
every hotel of any class there is al- 








Five Dollar Prizes 
for 
Service Census 
Letters 


Have you been assigned a dis- 
trict in the Legion's Service 
Campaign? Have you started 
to get your blank forms filled? 

If so, perhaps you’ve met a 
buddy you hadn’t seen since 
Armistice morning north of Ver- 
dun. Perhaps you’ve found a 
veteran going supperless who 
didn’t know the Government 
owed him a discharge bonus. 
Perhaps you’ve only been thrown 
downstairs. 

If any of these things have 
happened to you, if you have 
had any experiences that made 
good stories when you got back 
to your ene headquarters, the 
editors of this magazine want to 
know about them. 

What is the most interesting 
experience, grave or gay, definitely 
helpful or merely amusing, that 
you have encountered in getting 
the census blanks filled? 

The editors of this magazine 
will pay five dollars for 7 
answer to this question whic 
merits (and gets) publication. 
To be eligible for publication 
every reply must fulfill the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

1. It must be written by a 
Legion or Auxiliary member in 
good standing who is or has been 
actually engaged in the house-to- 
house task of taking the Service 
Census. 

2. It must record one incident 
only, and an incident that actually 
occurred during the taking of the 
census. 

3. It must be no more than three 
hundred words long—the shorter 
the better. 

4. It must bear the attest of the 
writer’s post commander or post 
adjutant. 

Address Service Census Editor, The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 




















ways some one like that, waiting for a 
letter. It is a letter that will change 
everything, turn poverty into riches 
overnight, provide means of repaying 
the kindnesses of benefactors . . . and 
a letter that never comes. 


“When I get my letter I’ll buy you 
ali a chicken sandwich and a good bed 
at the best hotel in the loop,” an- 
nounced the Swede. The prospective 
beneficiaries expressed their gratitude 
with three rousing guffaws. 

After that there seemed to be no 
focus to the talk. It broke up into a 
series of small conversations. I had 
planned in this laboratory study of the 
unemployment problem to get what in- 
formation I could concerning the causes 
of the situation and the attitude of the 
men affected toward the Army in which 
they had served and the Government 
that had employed them. So I listened 
attentively and caught as strange a 
jumble of comment as ever filtered 
through an untuned radio: 

“D’ye ken, man, how the fog rolls in 
of a night from the sea at Glasgae? 
An’ hae ye no seen the wimmin’ folk 
doon at the docks in Cardiff, awaitin’ 
for the ships to come in?” This from 
a sailor who answered to the name of 
“Scotty.” 

“Minneapolis in spots is the most 
beautiful town in the world.” This 
from the Swede. 

“Tomorrow I go out on a fish job that 
brings me a pair of crackers.” This 
from a lad called “Shorty.” 

“Do you think they’d issue me 2 pair 
of socks?” A plaintive inquiry from a 
somewhat corpulent redhead whose de- 
scriptive title was “Slim.” 

“The architecture of the Great Go- 
liath theater hurts my eyes. It’s the 
biggest atrocity since the invasion of 
Belgium.” A startling observation by a 
trim, bright-faced youth, whose identity 
was submerged under the soubriquet of 
“Blackie.” 

But in all this range of subject mat- 
ter the debaters never once found time 
to comment on the political aspects of 
hard times nor the relation between the 
late war and their present plight. I 
found myself compelled to make a per- 
sonal reconnaissance and _ selected 
Blackie for my first work of orientation. 

I learned very quickly that he was 
a college graduate, had served as a 
second lieutenant in the field artillery 
of the 26th Division, had conducted an 
insurance business prior to the war, and 
now made a precarious living selling 
needles. He told me all of this quite 
cheerfully. . 

“Why worry?” he observed. “I have 
a roof over me here and as soon as I 
can get enough money together to buy 
a decent suit of clothes I can get out 
and peddle insurance or bonds or some- 
thing. I’m not eating much but I didn’t 
eat much in the lines in France and 
there aren’t any shells here. 

“To-morrow I have a job selling fish 
at a freight station over on the West 
Side. You can always pick up some- 
thing if you keep your eyes open. How 
did I get here? Office overhead—de- 
pression—sick—hospital—broke. Noth- 
ing mysterious about that.” 

In the meantime the Swede had 
brought the conversation to a central 
theme once more by inquiring in a loud 
voice for information concerning the 
whereabouts of one Tony. 

“He’s doing the coroner’s jury,” said 
Shorty. “He looks at one stiff in the 
morning and another in the afternoon 
and gets $2 a day. If the supply of 
corpses holds out he’ll be able to get 
through the winter.” 

Scotty turned to me with the in- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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America’s 


First Shot 


in the World War 


By William E. Moore 


Formerly Captain, S. €., Historical Branch, G.H.Q., A. E. F. 


N a sun-bathed harbor of a Pacific 
island where the peace of the 
tropics breathed its soothing charm 
over calm waters and palm- 

fronded shore line there was staged 
one Spring morning, five years ago a 
short scene in a drama that was hold- 
ing the attention of the whole world. 
Riding at anchor in the harbor was a 
gray battleship that flung to the breeze 
a banner of red and black. Suddenly 
this ship heeled over and began to sink 
by the head. In a moment the 


national school of the gallant deeds their 
predecessors have performed in all the 
wars in the Republic’s history. A plate 
on the gun informs the world that it 
is the gun with which Americans fired 
the first shot in the World War after 
our entry. When General Pershing led 
the old First Division up Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington on its final re- 
view September 12, 1919, a canvas ban- 
ner lashed to the gun told the same 
story to the applauding thousands who 







A glimpse of Guam in the Pacific, scene 

of the first mix-up between the armed forces 

of the United States and Germany. In 

circle—Corporal Micael Chockie, whose rifle 
shot opened the war 


by Captain Indus R. McLendon. On 
the morning of Oct. 23, 1917, Battery 
C had just arrived. in position in the 
Lunéville sector, 400 meters east of 
Bathlémont. The First Division, after 
months of training in France, had 
taken over a section of the front from 
the French and everybody in 
the division was keen to have a 





decks, which before had been al- 





most deserted, swarmed with 
men. Singly and in groups 
these men ran to the rails, 
sprang upon them, and pausing 
in flight to shout hoarse cries, 
leaped headlong into the sea. 

A handful of launches and 
small boats were churning the 
waters of the harbor at the 
time, filled with men in uniform. 
From one of these small craft 
the crack of an American rifle 
sounded, followed shortly by a 
second shot. Neither of these 
shots was heard ’round the 
world but they signalized a 
turning point in history. 


Not in the Lunéville sector by a 
seventy-five in the autumn of ’17 
but by a Marine’s rifle 10,000 miles 
from France on the very day that 
hostilities were declared the first 
American shot of the war was fired. 


shot at the enemy. It does not 
appear that Battery C had any 
particular target to shoot at 
and there is lacking any clear 
explanation as to how the thing 
came about, but official records 
show that at 6.05 a.m., October 
23d, the gun now at West Point 
was aimed in the general direc- 
tion of Berlin and banged away 
with a shell that went scream- 
ing over to the Boche outfits 
holding the St. Mihiel sector to 
notify them that a new enemy 
had appeared on the Western 
Front. 

Among Americans who 
haven’t forgotten the war the 








A battered old soixante-quinze 
gun that still wears the war 
paint of its combat days in France has 
found a resting place of honor at the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point with other relics that remind 
the youthful warriors in Uncle Sam’s 


lined the sidewalks in wild welcome. 

This gun belonged to Battery C, 
Sixth Field Artillery, First Division, 
and at the time the history-making shot 
was fired the battery was commanded 


“first shot” at Bathlémont is 
fairly well known. It was 
prominently featured in the press in 
those days. Since our military tradi- 
tions are carried on so largely through 
the graduates of the West Point Mili- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Why Not a Town Playground? 


It Is a Necessity, Not a Luxury, Say Communities That Have 
Them—and the Legion Can Help Communities That Have Not 


a fourteen-year-old boy was hon- 

oring me with his conversation. 
Opposite where we stood was a church, 
with one of those huge, round windows 
all divided up by cross-lattices into 
squares and triangles in such a way 
that one square pane was 
exactly in the window’s 


HE other day, on a street in a 
typical big-city tenement district, 


By Roger William Riis 


the late 1890’s my father, Jacob A. Riis, 
went before the New York Board of 
Education to plead for play space. The 
Board was skeptical. 

“Tf you can show us any educational 
value in play,” they said, “we shall con- 
sider your suggestions.” 

Today, every up-to-date community 


The case on behalf of playgrounds 
has long been proved. It remains now 
to carry out the verdict. 

“Oh, well,” says some one. “there are 
playgrounds and playgrounds. My 
town is all right in that line.” 

But in the sense we are using the 
word, there are not playgrounds and 
playgrounds. There is 
only one kind. Some 








center. To anyone who 
has ever thrown a base- 
ball, that layout sug- 
gested but one thought. 
Perhaps unwisely I gave 
it expression. 

“T’d like to take a shot 
with a baseball at that 
center pane.” : 

The boy glanced at it. 

“Wouldn’t do you no 
good,” he said with the 
acute uninterest of four- 
teen years. “It’s wire 
glass, an’ you can’t bust 
it. I’ve tried.” 

If you don’t mind 
hanging on to that story 
a moment, you shall 
have another, a tale of 
tragedy. On an Atlantic 


EGION POSTS in many com- 
munities have taken the ini- 
tiative in fostering playground de- 
velopment; in many cases they 
have gone out and built the play- 
groundsoutof the spare time of post 
members. 
outlines the best method for going 
about the task and gives a detailed 
explanationof the amount of equip- 
ment advisable for an average- 
size playground. 


In this article Mr. Riis 





years ago, Kansas City 
had eight of what it 
thought were modern 
recreation parks, and 
one day a survey showed 
less than thirty children 
on the entire eight. 
Changes were made to 
bring the grounds up to 
the right standard, and 
another survey showed 
800 children in place of 
the thirty. In another 
city, a so-called play- 
ground was thrown open 
and fifteen to twenty 
youngsters used it. The 
“so-called” was removed, 
and the average attend- 
ance jumped to over 400. 
There is only one kind of 
playground. 





liner once there was a 





man who was one hun- 
dred percent deaf and an ; 
equally expert swimmer. The ship 
foundered in a storm and the deaf man 
started swimming, there being nothing 
else to do. He swam tremendously, on 
and on. All the time the one other 
survivor was right behind him in a row- 
boat, doing his doggonedest to catch up, 
but the deaf man, intent on swimming 
like lightning, never heard his would- 
be rescuer and therefore drowned, as 
he deserved. He should have looked 
around. : 

Inevitably, there is a moral to both 
these narratives. The moral of the first 
one is that Satan findeth smooth round 
stones for idle hands to 
throw, and the moral of 


knows the necessity of playgrounds. 
What convinced us was the discovery of 
such facts as that juvenile crime in- 
creases exactly as the distance from a 
playground increases, and that the es- 
tablishment of play space in neighbor- 
hoods like the Chicago stockyards 
brings in its train a reduction of 44 per- 
cent in what the heavy sociologists call 
juvenile delinquency. That’s where the 
moral of the above-mentioned swim- 
ming incident comes in; for it seems as 
though one cure for crime waves lies in 
a much simpler remedy than most of 
us are led to suspect. 





the second is that fre- 
quently the lost spec- 
tacles are right on your 
forehead. 

The moral part of the 
article is now done with, 
and we can get down 
to playgrounds. It may 
seem like a gratuitous 
insult to you and your 
town, but if your town 
has no playground, it is 
a barbarous town and its 
inhabitants are barbari- 
ans. The insult is given 
with no intention of apol- 
ogizing or explaining, for 
fortunately explanations 
are no longer necessary 
where playgrounds are 
concerned. Modern civ- 
ilization passed that 
stage some time ago. In 





What is it? ; 
How do you go about 
making it? 

How much does it cost? 

Answers to those questions are eas- 
ily supplied today, because carefully- 
sorted experience has shown us exactly 
the requirements for the best results. 
We can find out best what such a play- 
ground is, paradoxically enough, by 
first finding out how to go about get- 
ting one, because what it is will depend 
somewhat on what you get. 

The first essential, of course, is the 
land. If the town hasn’t some public 
land that the city fathers are wise 
enough to use for a playground, then it 
must be bought or 
begged. The latter 
method sometimes works 
apy out, as in the cases of 
lucky towns that are 
made beneficiaries of 
some wealthy wills. The 
buying can be achieved 
best by a campaign. 

Campaigns for such 
purposes are getting pret- 
ty familiar to Americans, 
who know very well how 
to handle them. It won’t 
do any harm, though, to 
remind the would-be 
campaigners that three 
things are essential: a 
strong committee,a 
stronger publicity agent 
or manager, and _ the 
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A thread-and-needle race requires little equipment but lots of outdoors. 
Here the contest is an event in a picnic for the town’s school children 
given them by Private Claude Beltz Post of Dravosburg, Pennsylvania. 


strongest chairman for 
the whole works that 
can be had. Get a com- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Denver, mile-high city, with its back-drop of mountains, whither ten thousand stricken veterans 
have flocked with mile-high hopes. 
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The Mirage of the Mountains 


Penniless Tuberculosis Sufferers with Nothing but a Firm Faith in Altitude 
Have Imposed a Difficult Problem on the Colorado Legion 


ORACE GREELEY it was who 
H said “Go West, young man, go 
West!” The advice was good. 

But I’d like to find the man who 
first extended that admonition to apply 
to T.B.’s. Probably the man is dead 
now—perhaps of galloping consump- 
tion—but he must have been an author- 
ity in his day. I can just imagine that 
ancient wiseacre looking sadly at a 
patient and saying: 

“Go West, young’ man, go West! 
And when you get there, find a place 
about a mile high and stay there. 
That’s your only chance.” 

That advice, erroneous to a consid- 
erable degree, is still gospel to thou- 
sands. Unwavering belief in altitude 
as their most certain cure has driven 
men and women from their homes, away 
from nearby facilities for cure or allevi- 
ation of their disease, and has placed 
a tremendous burden on the people of 
other States. And the pity of it is they 
could find probably just as certain treat- 
ment within a few miles of their own 
homes. While Colorado is justly fa- 
mous for its advantages of climate, ex- 
perts now say that tuberculosis can be 
treated in some part of practically every 
State in the nation. 

The World War, leaving in its wake 
tens of thousands of the casualties of 
cold, hunger and the other hardships 
of service, has added immeasurably to 
the army of sufferers from tuberculosis. 
All over America ex-service men whose 
lives are in jeopardy from the great 
white plague cast their eyes hopefully 
to the Rockies, where relief, if not cure 
has been advertised as a certainty. And 
Denver, famous and beautiful mile-high 
city, has been and is their Mecca. 

Denver’s advertising has been just, in 
cause, but to the newly-arrived army of 
tuberculous veterans it has been dis- 


By Morton M. David 


Adjutant, Department of Colorado 


astrous. They came in thousands to be 
cured, but apparently without knowl- 
edge that a cure can come in Denver, 
as in the Adirondacks or the Ozarks, 
only with utter relaxation, patient 
nursing and the best of food. They 
come too often with no resources to 
provide even for pure food. They come 
West and up, hoping to find light, con- 
genial work, adequate pay and con- 
valescance at the same time in the same 
place. Probably ten thousand have 
come in this way. 

Take ten thousand men from all over 
the country, place them all in one State 
of less than a million population, and 
most of them in one city of 260,000 
population, and you create a problem, 
even if it is only a housing problem. 
But when you make that problem also 
one of hospitalization, and employment, 
and even of feeding, you can realize 
some of the difficulties under which they 
and the municipalities to which they 
have fled suddenly found themselves. 

Problems of this kind just have to 
be answered. This one has been an- 
swered, to date, by the combined efforts 
of the city, the State, the Veterans Bu- 
reau and The American Legion. The 
biggest burden, in proportion to re- 
sources, fell on The American Legion. 

Naturally the men who most recently 
have come to Colorado are, as a rule, 
ex-service men. Naturally, once an 
ex-service man finds himself moneyless 
and ill in a strange community, he 
turns to his buddies. While the 11th 
District Office of the Veterans Bureau 
was able to make contact with 8,251 
cases of tuberculosis up to December 20, 
1921, and thousands of other cases were 
known to be adequately cared for, ap- 
proximately 3,800 additional cases were 
known of in the State, and practically 
every one of the 3,800 was an ex-service 


man. The majority of them could not 
trace their disability to service, so they 
could not obtain relief from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Almost as a practice, these men ar- 
rived in Denver without more than 
enough money to keep them a short 
time. They wanted work, but they 
could do only light work and light work 
does not exist in sufficient quantity for 
these incoming pilgrims. The problem 
then resolved itself into that of one un- 
employed, tuberculous, homeless, money- 
less veteran, to be cared for by two or 
three or four other veterans, of whom 
the usual proportion also would be 
unemployed, or moneyless, or even 
homeless. The other veterans, however, 
would be Legionnaires, and as such 
would recognize an obligation above and 
beyond the routine of ordinary life. 

Last year the Denver Central Com- 
mittee of the Legion alone expended 
approximately $13,000 on relief work. 
During the winter of 1919-20 a bar- 
racks was maintained in a hotel. The 
next winter a barracks was established 
at headquarters of the Salvation Army. 
The Denver committee furnished the 
beds, only two out of every hundred go- 
ing to a native of Colorado. The com- 
mittee raised money in every conceivable 
way through entertainments and fairs, 
and even through post dues. It spent 
all it could. 

But its funds for this year are 
smaller than for last year. Industrial 
depression has been felt in Colorado as 
elsewhere. Denver cannot give the aid 
it did a year ago. The conditions at 
Colorado Springs are less serious than 
at Denver, yet Colorado Springs has its 
problem. While fifty percent of the 
men receiving aid from the Colorado 
Springs Post are receiving compensa- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Still More Ideas 





HEN, a few weeks ago, a dozen 

or so good ideas for posts to work 
with were broadcast through this de- 
partment, we rather expected a barrel- 
ful of others would be dumped on our 
desk by return mail. But not two bar- 
relfuls. We are not sure but what 
there are three. There’s nothing to be 
done except to plunge our arms into 
the mass and extract the best stuff. So 
here are a few more suggestions. Re- 
member, every one of the ideas here 
listed has been put in. operation by 
some post and has worked. That’s why 
we’re publishing them. Here goes: 

When Edwardsville (Illinois) Post 
held a carnival, it sold only articles 
purchased in Edwardsville, making the 
enterprise an “at home” affair and as- 
suring the co-operation of local mer- 
chants. 

John Watson Post of Springfield, 
Minnesota, entertained the business 
men of the town at a luncheon and card 
party. 

Harry W. Congdon Post of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, held a Bachelor’s 
Night, inviting every single unmarried 
young woman in sight. Merchant$ of 
the city donated all the prizes and most 
of the eats, and the Auxiliary did the 
cooking, so that each bachelor’s tax 
was only forty cents. 

Herman Baker Post of Ogden, Utah, 
gets its weekly letter bulletins printed 
and distributed free by turning the 
reverse side of the sheet over to a local 
merchant for advertising. 

A prize of $25 for the best state song 
and one of $15 for the best state yell 
are to be awarded by Roseville (New 
Jersey) Post. The contest is limited 
to Legion and Auxiliary members. 

Dollar signs substituted wherever the 
letter “s’” occurs bring the dues ques- 
tion home to members of McAleer- 
Milliron Post of New Straitsville, Ohio, 
when they read the reminder letter sent 
them by the post treasurer. 

Oregon department headquarters 
suggests a Trophy Dance as a likely 
feature of post entertainment. Gather 
all your war trophies, lend them to the 
post for a night, label. them properly, 
put a competent person in charge to 
explain them, and name every dance 
on the card for some suitable trophy: 
= E. 7., Whizz Bang, Shrapnel, and the 
ike. 2 
The old divisional spirit is kept alive 
in Homer J. Ball Post of Emporia, 
Kansas, which lets graduates of each old 
army unit put on an entertainment of 
their own. The Rainbow Division drew 
the first entertainment this year. 

Lester C. Rees Post of Newberg, 
Oregon, is raising money for a club- 
house on this plan: Shares in $10, $25 
and $50 denominations are being sold 
to townspeople, which will entitle 


holders to attend free of charge any 
entertainments, shows, dances or other 
events staged by the post. 

Sam Russell Post of Wills Point, 
Texas, “hunted up” (their words) some 
idle funds which were left over from 


the town’s 1917-1918 war donations and 
got them added to the post treasury. 

Sophie Rood Post of Johnsonburg, 
Pennsylvania, entertained local mem- 
bers of the G. A. R. and the United 
Spanish War Veterans at a bean bake, 
and Malcolm Macdonald: Post of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, pleased the fathers 
of Legion members, G. A. R. men and 
members of the United Confederate 
Veterans with a luncheon, smoker and 
boxing program. 

Ezra Barrows Post of Killdeer, North 
Dakota, held a pop-corn bee for the lit- 





Legion Calendar 


Service Census 
A job to do that is worth doing well. 





Unemployment 


. Follow up the program outlined for 
yoar town on American Legion Em- 
ployment Day. 


Anniversaries 


Remember these dates: April 6th, 
birthday of America’s entry into the 
war; April 27th, centennial of Grant’s 
birth; May 14th, Mothers’ Day; May 
30th, Memorial Day. 


Community Co-operation 











The Legion’s “sense of individual 
obligation to community, state and 
nation” means the town you live in. 


NOTICE 


The National Commander has asked 
each department to raise from its mem- 
bers a sum equal to five cents per mem- 
ber as of December 31, 1921, for this 

ear’s fund for the decoration on 
Memorial Day of overseas graves of 
American soldiers and sailors. Each 
post is ed to contribute a minumum 
of five dollars to this fund. Checks to 
be forwarded to the National Treasurer 
through department headquarters should 
be sent to reach Indianapolis not later 





than May 15th. 








tle people of the town. Each guest 
popped his own. There followed indoor 
sports, among which was a contest to 
see who could drive a_ sixteen-penny 
spike into a log in the smallest number 
of hammer swats. (Note: The winner 
did it in five.) 

And here’s one more idea—a pretty 
ambitious one, but one which worked 
last year: Hyde Park Post of Chicago 
is planning to conduct another Euro- 
pean tour this summer, with especial 
emphasis on the battlefields. The post 
has been able to secure a special rate, 
and as last year’s trip was a distinct 
success, it feels free to recommend its 
1922 tour to anyone who would like to 
join the party. Address Frank B. 
Flannery at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, if you want complete informa- 
tion. 

We have tried to make that list fit 
all tastes. We’re publishing it, remem- 
ber, not for the greater glory of the 
posts whose names happen to be men- 


tioned alongside the ideas, but for each 
and all of the eleven thousand other 
posts that can be depended on to know 
a good thing when they see it. 








Counting Off 


HE Service Census is well under 
way in many departments; several 

others have the blanks distributed and 
are planning to start things going April 
1st. Some people make it a rule not to 
answer the doorbell on April Ist, so 
some of our young men will probably 
have to show considerable determina- 
tion to get in. It will be good practice. 

The job isn’t one that can be done in 
three or four minutes. It presents 
many handicaps—none of them serious 
enough to stop the Legionnaire, but 
handicaps that have to be taken into 
account. New Hampshire, for instance, 
reports that “the present condition of 
our roads has a bearing on the matter 
because it is almost impossible to visit 
outlying districts in any other way than 
on foot or by rail,” and Wisconsin is 
confronted by a like difficulty. 

In many departments the work is 
proceeding on a county basis, in others 
on a post basis. Some departments are 
combining both plans. In Minnesota, 
for instance, the census is in the hands 
of the posts except in the counties in- 
cluding Minneapolis and St. Paul where 
the county central committees are in 
charge. 

“Don’t for one minute overlook your 
Auxiliary units in this drive,” warns 
Indiana headquarters, and the advice 
goes for everyone. The Indiana depart- 
ment bulletin from which thisstext is 
taken explains the purpose of the whole 
Service and Adjusted Compensation 
Campaign in these words: 

The idea is to seek out every ex-service 
man in your community and find out all 
you can about him, his family and his con 
dition. If he needs help or work, get it 
for him. Make him feel that the Legion 
has his interests sincerely at heart. While 
you may not get his membership w the 
Legion now, you will have a line on him 
for future reference. 


Nearly three months ago we quoted 
the first appeal of the National Com- 
mander on the service census. Part of 
it is worth repeating at this time when 
so many Legionnaires are already set- 
ting out, blanks in hand, to do their 
share of the job: 


It’s a big deal. But with the Legion and 
the Auxiliary on the job we can do it. One 
department has tried it out. It works. 
What’s the reward for the task? Just this. 
All that is worth while in a big job well 
done. Realization of a real and lasting 
service to our buddies and our communities. 
And don’t forget that it will all come 
back to us in the years to come. We will 
have sold The American Legion to our 
whole community and good citizenship to 
many, many more men. We will have 
proved ourselves willing to serve in peace 
as well as war, and after all, that’s what 
the Legion is all about. ; 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Getting a Roof Over the Post’s Head 


It Takes | 


Money 
Time 


Hard Work 


These Outfits Say a Clubhouse Is Worth All Three 


Out Onto the Main Drag 


INCE our organization, our post 
had been occupying some rather 
obsolete rooms located in an 

out-of-the-way section. Meetings 
were held every week, but we 





could offer our members business 
only, having no 
recreational fa- 
cilities. At the 
same time, the 
existence of our 
organization was 
almost entirely 
dependent on the 
support given us 
by the various or- 
ganizations of the 
city, foremost of 
which was the 
Retail Merchants’ 
Association. 

In December 
we decided to 


Border Post of Donna, 
Texas, plans to in- 
stall a roof garden 


lease for a period atop its just- 
of years six completed post 
rooms on the quarters 


main thorough- 

fare of the city, in almost the 
center of town. Partitions were 
torn out, giving us a large, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated post 
room, library and reading room, 
pool room, card room, kitchen 
and pantry. We have sub- 
leased use of the rooms to three 
organizitions, including the mer- 
chants’ association, and have as 
prospects six others, ‘including the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Since leasing our new rooms and 
affording our members recreation fa- 
cilities, our membership has continually 
grown, and we now have prospects of a 
contifiued growth and the continued 
support of the town. The entire cost 
of fuynishing our rooms, including new 
fixtures, lighting effects and other ex- 
penditures, has amounted to approxi- 
mately $100. 

We believe this information will lend 
morale to any post which is now on a 
decline or near it. The proposition we 
have outlined was inaugurated on our 
own initiative and entire responsibility, 
and we believe that when all posts as- 
sume the initiative and show the com- 
munity they are an alive and repre- 
sentative body, as full of pep and vigor 
and as capable of doing things as they 
were in 1917, they will make rapid 
strides in whatever they attempt.—L. 
ELDRIDGE Koontz, Commander, George 
F. McBane Post, East Palestine, O. 


Border Salesmanship 


HE home of the Donna American 
Legion Club, maintained by Border 
Post of Donna, Texas, is located just 
seven miles north of the Rio Grande. 
This home, which is not yet completed, 


has been built at a cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000. No funds were con- 
tributed or donated. 

Beginning Fourth of ‘July, 1920, 
the Donna Legion conducted a carni- 
val which lasted for three days. Peo- 






















CRBS ee ene 


cess to salesmanship. The post com- 
mander, in presenting an idea, would 
assign the job to one man, who in turn 
picked details. After arrangements had 
been made the boys made it a point to 
see that every family in the district was 
visited and that a personal letter of 
invitation was sent them. This re- 
sulted in one hundred percent sales 
and one hundred percent attendance 
in nine out of ten entertainments.— 
Harry M. CARROLL, Adjutant, Border 
Post, Donna, Tex. 


This Post Goes to School 


NEW high school was built in 
our town and the grades moved 
into the old high school building, 
leaving a large stone structure with 
no one to use it. The Legion im- 
mediately asked for rooms in the 
building and the school board 
turned it over to them, provid- 
ing a home for both the post 
and the Auxiliary unit. 
The first thing was to put 
the new home in living con- 
dition. Many changes had 
ote be made—partitions re- 
‘\ moved, plastering, paper- 
‘ing, scouring and _paint- 
ing done. All rolled up 
their sleeves and went to 
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work, Legion 
The home and Auxiliary 
ofIlliniPost alike. 
of Magno- T he Legion 
lia, Illinois, 


now occupies 
the first floor 
of the building. 
They have a 
clubroom, with 


has a long 
veteran his- 
tory. The local 
G. A. R. post oc- 
cupied it for years 
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There’s no reason why dancing couples should skid into each other on the 


ample floor of Captain Green Post’s home in Prosser, Washington 


ple from every town in the Rio Grande 
valley from Brownsville to Rio Grande 
City, a distance of 100 miles, came to 
the celebration. When the finance of- 
ficer handed in his report we found we 
had realized $2,000 net. Since that time 
we have conducted several other shows 
and entertainments which have netted 
from $300 to $600. During 1921 our 
finance officer reported an income of 
over $2,800. With a population of 1,500 
and a post membership of forty-two, we 
think this-is some record. 

We believe we can attribute our suc- 


a piano, and a dining room completely 
furnished with tables, chairs, linen, 
silver and china sufficient to serve 
two hundred people. This room is also 
used for dancing and other social af- 
fairs. Needless to say, there is also a 
completely furnished kitchen. The 
Auxiliary unit is working hard to add 
more comforts and conveniences. Rugs, 
pictures and more easy chairs are hoped 
for soon. 

The city has donated $1,200 to the 
Legion for the organization and equip- 

(Continued on page 22) 








EDITORIAL 





And the Disabled Pay 


4 ter oe hospital crisis which Congress should have foreseen 
in 1919 is now developing fully. The disabled are now 
paying the penalty for the failure of the Government to realize 
that the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service was 
right when he estimated that 30,000 ex-service men would 
require hospital care before 1922. 

A few weeks ago the Veterans Bureau finally gave the 
word to close the ramshackle Fox Hills hospital in New York. 
Six hundred men, many of them with tuberculosis, were 
patients in it when the “abandon ship” call was sounded. 

Where are the six hundred going? To government hos- 
pitals? Not at all. For the most part they are being dis- 
tributed among private hospitals and sanatoria, but some of 
them will have to pack up and go to New Mexico or California 
or some other western State. Imagine sending a man suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in an advanced stage three thousand 
miles away from his home and friends because no hospital 
facilities are available nearer! 

The most tragic thing about this is that the site of the 
tuberculosis hospital to be established in New York under the 
hospital appropriation of a year ago has not even been selected 
yet. And it is not reassuring to know that seven other tem- 
po war-time hospitals of the Fox Hills class must be aban- 
doned this year. It means a further stern demand for more 
hospital beds and more discomfort for the disabled. 

Meanwhile Congress is still considering the new tg | 
Bill appropriating $17,000,000 for additional hospitals. If 
Congress reads aright the lesson of Fox Hills it will pass this 
measure at once. 


The Fifth Anniversary 


ONE upon a time a quiet, industrious householder in a 
quaint old village went mad and started on a wild career 
of burglary, arson and murder. He was so husky and so reck- 
less that it took a posse of his neighbors a long time to subdue 
him. It meant many a night of tramping and watching in the 
cold rain. Indeed, before the job was finished it had been 
found necessary to call in a prosperous young fellow living on 
the very outskirts of the village. 

In the final clinch all of the posse got more or less hurt, but 
they had some compensation in their new adventures in neigh- 
ree Nomen For the first time they came to know one another 
a little. As they lay under the bushes with shotguns cocked, 
they used to whisper together about the lessons they were 
learning—the new lessons in the horse-sense of co-operation. 
They promised one another that, once the immediate job was 
off their hands, they would stick together to do away with some 
of the unfairness and the envy and the old hostility which had 
kept the village in a foolish ferment for a longer time than the 
oldest villager could remember. Why, they said, if only we 
stick together, there is nothing we can’t do. 

Finally they captured that burglar, took back what was 
left/of the stolen goods, took away his gun, hit him a clout over 
the head for memory’s sake and scattered to their homes. 
Then, from sheer force of habit, they resumed their old un- 
neighborly ways, forgetting all their fine resolutions. 

Only now—five years from that April 6th, when America 
took off its coat—are they beginning to realize uneasily how 
much they have left undone. But they did discourage the old 


burglar considerably. And nothing in the human panorama 
today is quite so painful to look at as would have been the 
spectacle had that posse never formed. That’s one comfort. 
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The Next Man’s God 1 


E who were yanked out of whatever rut we happened to 
be in in 1917 and 1218 and sent to a cantonment and to 
l’rance may have come back with a cootie or two that wouldn’t 
delouse, but we also came back with a broader outlook. We 
learned, for one thing, to respect the religion of the man at our 
side, whatever it happened to be. We may have been Protes- 
tants or Catholics or Hebrews; it made no difference, and it 
made no more difference to the chaplain who was officially 
handed the job of being our spiritual father and brother. 

The chaplains, in fact, were the exponents of this religious 
liberalism, Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, one of the twelve Jewish 
pastors assigned to the A. E. F., and a member of the Legion’s 
ritual committee, in a recent book, “A Jewish Chaplain in 
France,” writes this description of the chaplains of the 27th 
Division assembled in their quarters following afternoons spent 
in burying soldier dead: 

Every evening we gathered about our grate fire and relaxed from 
the grim business of the day. If we had allowed ourselves to dwell on 
it, we would have been incapable of carrying on the work; it was 
so ghastly, so full of pathetic and horrible details. We sang, played 
checkers, argued on religion. Imagine us singing the “Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball,” or discussing the fundamental principles of Judaism 
and Christianity for several hours! The five of us were all of different 
creeds—Catholic, Baptist, Christian, Christian Scientist and Jew. 


One of the members of this group was Father Francis A. 
Kelly, former National Chaplain of The American Legion. 

Another passage from Rabbi Levinger’s book merits citing 
in this connection: 

A Catholic priest told us briefly what we should do in case we found 
a dying Catholic in the hospital or on the field, with no priest at hand. 
Then I was asked how best the others might minister to a Jewish 
soldier in extremity. I repeated to them the old Hebrew confession of 
faith: Shema Yisroel adonoi elohenu adonoi echod. ‘Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord is our God, the Lord is One.”’ I told them to lead the boy in re- 
citing it, or if necessary, just to say it for him, and the next morning 
when I brought down copies of the words I was deeply touched -by 
their eagerness to know them. 


This tolerance, this reciprocal respect for another’s belief, 
is spirit of the Legion’s spirit. It was not demobilized, but 
goes marching on as the Legion itself goes marching on to its 
great destiny. 

But, unhappily, this spirit is not universal. Not all Amer- 
ica went to war, so that not all America returned with a broader 
outlook. Outside the Legion voices have been raised in an 
effort to make the Legion the vehicle for religious bigotry. 
Not a single scrap of evidence is available to show that they 
are being heeded. Even the most stupid mongrel finds in time 
that he is barking up the wrong tree. 


Fighting for Fighting Men 


(CHARLEY WHITE and Willie Jackson, two of the best 
lightweight boxers in the world, fought fifteen rounds in 
New York a few weeks ago. Next day newspapers without 
exception chronicled the match as one of the best in years. 
Both boxers were highly praised for gameness, aggressiveness 
and skill. White, the winner, was heralded as the logical 
contender for the championship in his class. The preliminaries 
to the White-Jackson fight came in for their share of more 
fulsome praise than has been given any set of matches in New 
York this year. 

The American Legion, Department of New York, staged 
that program. Boxing is a recognized activity, under the 
auspices of The American Legion, in Nebraska, Kansas and 
Montana. Criticism of prize fights in those States is rare. 

The reasons are obvious. For one thing, the Legion is big- 
ger than any individual. Every boxer knows that he cannot 
afford to give less than his best when the men responsible for 
his appearance are members of such an organization. And no 
fighting man will give less than his best to other fighting men. 

ae a professional sport cannot be wiped out while 
scientific bouts are held between men who do their best. Criti- 
cism of boxing has more often been aroused by the slackers of 
the ring than by any other cause. The Legion knows no 
slackers. People know this, and they know that sports sanc- 
tioned and backed by the Legion will be honest sports. 
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On the 


Compensation 


Battlefront 


A RROGANT business’s estimate of 

the President of the United States 
is one that Mr. Harding should find dis- 
tasteful. It is based on the assumption 
that President Harding is a hypocrite, 
that his pre-election commitment to the 
passage of an adjusted compensation 
bill was a sham, that while he still 
maintains his outward show of will- 
ingness to carry out his pledge he is 
secretly abetting the enemies of the 
measure who are trying to kill it pain- 
lessly—or with as little pain as pos- 
sible. This is the viewpoint which is 
expressed in the following editorial in 
the New York Commercial entitled, 
“The President’s Clever Bonus Man- 
agement”: 


President Harding’s letter on the subject 
of the bonus is another evidence that we 
have not only a practical business man at 
the head of the nation, but a practical 
politician as well. His management of the 
bonus question has shown a finesse of an 
order not to be belittled. His first move 
was to obtain a postponement in the hope 
that public sentiment would reveal itself a 
little bit more clearly. To have come out 
in direct opposition to the bonus at that 
time, with Congress so overwhelmingly in 
favor of it, would have had the effect of 
antagonizing the majority, which he has 
been careful not to do. Later, when the 
pressure increased, he announced himself 
as favorable to the bonus, but qualified it 
with the statement that the bonus bill must 
carry with it provision for raising the 
money in a way that would not disturb 
the country’s economic position, specifically 
declaring against a bond issue. 

This placed the bonys advocates in the 
position of having to resort to taxation. 
They undertook to do this by what the 
President frankly called class taxation, to 
which he is opposed, but in addition there 
came such a storm of protest from the 
country itself that the leaders in Congress 
thought they would have to turn to a bond 
issue. But there was the presidential ob- 
jection in the way, and so they appealed to 
Mr. Harding to suggest some scheme of 
finance. In his reply he declared for the 
sales tax as the only means of allowing 


, 


A Cynical Estimate of the Presi- 
dent—Making Up Mr. Harding’s 


Mind——Old Soldiers’ Homes as a 
“Bonus” Substitute—-The South 


Dakota Republicans Speak 


the burden to rest equitably upon every 
individual, inasmuch as they had received 
the benefit of the work done by our soldiers 
during the war. The sales tax, however, is 
unacceptable, chiefly because it would tax 
the farmers, who believe in taxing every- 
body but themselves, and so the prospects 
are that the bonus bill will have to be side- 
tracked for this session. 


Apparently the Commercial thinks 
Mr. Harding can be relied upon to take 
any stand necessary to defeat or post- 
pone passage of the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill. That newspaper probably 
is firmly convinced that Mr. Harding 
is determined to veto any compensation 
bill that comes to him. 

We shall see. 


T is an unwritten rule among Wash- 
ington correspondents that the 
President is not to be quoted directly in 
print. This is a most convenient rule 
for ingenious anti-compensation news- 
paper correspondents whose favorite 





Truths in Type 


It is a pitiable sight to see the greatest 
and richest nation in the world repudiat- 
ing its pledges on the plea of poverty.— 
Anamosa (Iowa) Journal. 

We should pay the bonus justly due the 
soldiers the same way we paid for the 
war, with a bond issue. It is never too 
late to do the right andjust thing.— 
Blair (Nebraska) Pilot. 

That bonus will come in pretty handy 
for a number of former soldiers who are 
out of employment. The national Gov- 
ernment should hurry along its bonus 
legislation.—IJronton (Ohio) Register. 

There are a lot of people in this country 
who mourn about the white crosses, row 
on row, in Europe and express their love 
for the disabled and join the sob crowd 
in weeping over the unknown dead, who 
act as if they thought the boys who came 
back unhurt were a set of blamed nui- 
sances.—Lonoke (Arkansas) News. 











sport is making up President Harding’s 
mind for him. It is quite all right, to 
start an article with a flat statement 
such as this: “Upon the highest 
authority it can be stated positively 
that there will be no bonus bill made a 
law at this session of Congress.” Just 
like that. Another way of putting 
across the alleged views of the Presi- 
dent without inviting a denial is to 
start an article like this: “From sources 
close to the President it was stated 
today—” 

The diplomacy of publicity has not 
only many rules, but also a finely- 
worked out strategy evolved from years 
of intensive practice. 

The above facts have an important 
bearing upon a recent and most im- 
portant development in the adjusted 
compensation situation. While Presi- 
dent Harding and a large party were 
cruising in a houseboat off Florida, the 
following dispatch, sent from one of 
the party’s landing places, was pub- 
lished in most of the larger newspapers 
of the country: 


Members of the President’s party 
seemed convinced that bonus legislation, if 
it eventually goes through Congress on its 
present basis, will be disapproved at the 
White House. Little doubt on this ques- 
tion is entertained by those who seem to 
have the President’s confidence. ... 

President Harding has sought to pass to 
the House and the Senate full responsibility 
for what is to come.... 

Those who have talked these matters over 
with the President and reflect what he 
feels take the point that he has stated his 
position with force and candor upon every 
pending issue of any real importance. 
They say that Congress knows exactly 
where he stands and that it is squarely up 
to the House and Senate to take his advice 
or to disregard it, as the case may be. 

This is particularly true of bonus legis- 
lation, which at the moment is the most 
harassing question with which the party in 
power has to deal. Although he considered 
this proposition for many months, as did 
practically everybody else who had to face 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The ’Phone Girl By Wallgren 
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BURSTS 
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They Know Us 


American tourists visiting the 
devastated regions of France since 
the war have been impressed by the 
many enormous sane warning them 
to beware of handling or disturbin 
the unexploded ammunition wit 
which the landscape is still gener- 
ously littered. : 

“I suppose,” said one, “you make 
warning signs so unusually large in 
order that there may be no danger 
of failure to see them?” 

“Partly zat,” answered the guide, 
“and partly to keep ze gentlemans 
ard ladies Américains from carrying 
zem home as ze souvenirs.” 


That’s Efficiency 


The superintendent of a big lum- 
ber company had decided to visit 
one of his camps incognito and see 
how things were getting on among 
the workmen. 

“Does the new foreman discharge 
his duties properly?” he asked a 
laborer of obviously Hibernian extraction 
who was leaning on his axe smoking a rest- 
ful pipe. 

“He does that!” explained the latter in 
admiration. “Sure, an’ didn’t he fire three 
Hunkies, a Swede and five Japs this very 
mornin’ ?” 

A Bargain 

The railroad conductor suspended his 
work of taking up the tickets temporarily 
as the train plunged into the blackness of 
a long tunnel. When it finally emerged he 
found himself opposite a young couple, both 
seemingly much flustered, and the young 
woman nervously readjusting her hair. 

Thinking to put them at their ease, the 
conductor remarked pleasantly: 

“Did you know that tunnel we just came 
through cost twelve million dollars?” 

“Did it?” inquired the girl. Then she 
added, after a pause, “Well, it was 
worth it.” 


Good News 


Clara was entertaining a caller. It was 
growing late. Her father called her up- 
stairs from the room above. 

“Hasn’t that young man gone yet?” he 
demanded. 

“He’s almost gone, pop,” she replied hap- 
pily. “I expect him to propose any min- 
ute now.” 


“The Boy” Again 
The boy kneeled on the burning deck, 
His hands were cold as ice. 
The sun shone hot upon his neck; 
The cubes had failed him twice. 


Some Unofficial Definitions 


F.....All Eats Free 
S.....Short on Salmon 

M....All Polite Men 
.C.A..Young Ministers Chasing Around 
a Peace Cellar , 
a dh Mere Politicians 
...Good Cause for Mourning 
..Away Without Our Loots 
...-Sick of Liver 

...All Good Orders 


Logical 

“Now this !ooks to me like an inside job,” 
said the great detective, searching for a 
clue after a robbery. “See those scars on 
the window sash.” 

“Maybe,” suggested the householder help- 
fully, “the cook scarred the window trying 
to get out. I keep all the doors and win- 
dows locked so she can’t leave.” 


POP OR > a> 
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_ 
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“You're arriving just at the climax of the love 
My wife insists on having a lock of my 


Tight Heaux? 


There once was a lady whose beaux 
Always walked on the tips of their teaux. 
hat caused this sensation 
Is a weary narration, 
For the truth is that nobody kneaux. 


Bad Likeness 


The Man: “What became of that mirror 
I bought for my wife?” 

The Maid: “The missus made me take it 
back, sir. She said it didn’t do her jus- 
tice.” 


That Settled the Argument 


“Ends Family Row by Shooting Mother- 
in-law, Wife, Self.”—Northampton ( Mass.) 
Hampshire Gazette. 


Evolution 


Alexander, addressing his troops before 
the walls of Thebes, proclaimed: 

“And remember, men, when you fall flat 
on your faces before Mz, it is not a mark 
of humility or degradation. It is simply a 
soldierly greeting.” 

Somehow, that line sounds vaguely fa- 
miliar. 


A Home Made Cleanser 


Street Peddler: “Here y’are, sir. Most 
useful preparation in the world. Only fit- 
teen cents and one spoonful can take ten 
spots out of your trousers.” 

Henry Peck: “Hmpf! Don’t need any. 
My wife did that little thing for me only 
last night while I was asleep.” 


Zowie! 
Poor: “What did her father say when 
he overheard your remark about his funny 


feet?” 
“He poked fun at me.” 


To the Highest 


“So you're to be a witness in the Prat- 
tlelots’ divorce suit. Which side will you 
testify for?” 

“I don’t know. Mrs. Prattlelot hasn’t 
put her bid in yet.” 


Diogenes in Town 


Diogenes was peering about the byways 
of New York. In his hand he bore an 
electric flashlight. 

“What are you looking for now, old fel- 
low?” some one asked. “An honest man?” 

“No,” replied the old gentleman hope- 
lessly, “I’ve lost a prescription.” 


The World’s Worst Break 


A negro was brought before a 
city judge on the ground of dis- 
orderly conduct an pleaded not 
guilty. 

“You say you weren’t doing any- 
thing when this officer arrested you 3 
asked the judge. 

“Suttin’ly not, Yo’ Honah,” re- 
plied the defendant. “Ah was jes’ 
walkin’ down de street singin’ a little 
song at mahse’f when a big mick 
hits me on-de jaw and den dis big 
Irish cop pinches me.” 

“H’m,” meditated the judge, “what 
were you singing?” 

“Ah was jes’ singing’, ‘Ireland 
mus’ be Heaven fo’ mah mudder 
come from dere.’” 


Something Totally Different 


Suspicious Mistress: “Jessie, didn’t 
I hear you talking with somebody ?” 

Cook: “Yassum, reckon so.” 

Mistress: “Haven’t I told you re- 
peatedly, Jessie, that you must never 
have any of your gentlemen friends call 
here?” 

Cook: “Hee, hee, missus. How he will 
laff when he hears dat! Lor’ bless you, 
dat wasn’t no gemmun frien’. Dat was 
jus’ mah wuffiess, no-’count husban.’” 


That Wins 


Binx: “They say old Titewod is rather 
stingy.” 

Jinx: “Rather stingy? Say, when he 
went to talk to his dead wife through a 
medium he tried to reverse the charges.” 


The Anticipatory Canine 


Tramp: “I believe yer dog likes me, lady. 
He wagged his tail at me when I come in.” 

Housewife: “Perhaps he was just think- 
ing of all the fun he’s going to have with 
you when you go out.” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


5 Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One. 

17. That a rule of land warfare be 
framed which will be observed by at least 
one of the belligerent parties during some 
part of the hostilities. 


(To be continued) 


A Sure Bet 


“Willie, I was never so happy as when 
I was a boy at my mother’s knee.” 

“Maybe not, Pa, but I bet you weren’t 
lying face down at the time.” 


Gone Forever 
“When were the brave days of old, Pa?” 
“The days when men wouldn’t allow 
women their rights, Bertie.” 


“Standing—Sitting—Lying” 
Vet. No. 1: “That politician has a pose 
for every occasion.” 
Vet. No. 2: “Just how?” 
Vet. No. 1: “Well, he stood for ad- 
justed compensation, sat in the Senate, 
and then laid down on the job.” 


Most Unusual 


Hubb: “Your bill for flowers was some- 
thing terrible this month, my dear.” 

Wiff: “But, dear, you must remember 
that Fido doesn’t usually get as sick as he 
was this month.” 
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JOHNSON’S 


Paste -Liautd - Powdered 


PREPARED 
WAX 


Every room needs the brightening touch of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum, 
and give an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a beautiful, 
artistic lustre of great beauty and durability. It 
gives a hard, dry, velvety polish which will not 
collect dust or show finger prints. Conveniently 
put up in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


This book contains practical suggestions on 
how to make your home artistic, cheery and 
inviting. Explains how you can easily and 
economically refinish and keep furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum in perfect condition. 
Tells just what materials to use and how to 
apply them. Includes color card—gives cov- 
ering capacities, etc. Use coupon for free copy. 
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terest of a veteran toward a new- 
comer. 

“Ye mawt try the theaters,” he sug- 
gested. “All last week Ah was George 
Washington in a tableau in a moving 
picture place. It’s nowt bad pay, d’ye 
ken. Best job Ah’ve had since they laid 
up the lake boats.” 

Other “actors” verified his story. 
The taste of the men was surprisingly 
high. Universally they favored grand 
opera. And there was a reason for 
| that, quite aside from pure art. The 
slaves of “Aida,” the bull-fighters of 
“Carmen,” the carnival revelers of 
“Manon,” the pilgrims of “Than- 
hauser,” all had been recruited from 
the ranks of ex-service men. 

About nine o’clock I made the 
acquaintance of “Bloody George.” 
| Blackie had given him the name. He 
|} was a straight, handsome youth with 
dark hair and eyes and a pleasant 
manner. 

All through the winter he had kept 
body and soul together by providing 
blood for transfusions in local hospi- 
tals, one of several occupations that 
bespoke the resourcefulness of the Le- 
gion employment bureau. Hence his 
name. He had just returned from the 
third of a series of four such opera- 
tions. Next week he was to receive $75. 
And—the entire hotel had his word for 
it—there would be a big chicken sand- 
wich celebration when they paid him 
his “blood money” as Blackie called it. 

“Of course I’ll have to leave here 
then,” he said in response to my ques- 
tioning. “But I suppose I’ll be back. 
The blood transfusion business isn’t 
very steady. It’s sorta like shooting 
craps. You don’t know how it’s going 
to come out. If you don’t eat you 
haven’t any blood and if you haven’t 
the blood when they need it at the hospi- 
tals you don’t eat.” 

That was the tenor of the comment 
on the unemployment situation—a tre- 
mendous interest in what tomorrow 
might bring and none at all in the ab- 
struse political and economic influences 
that might be responsible for the de- 
pression. 

Only once during the evening did I 
hear anything approaching an attempt 























it, and although he has regarded his pro- 
bonus pledge as binding upon him and upon 


laid down a formula dealing with the 
question. 

Totally disregarding this, the President’s 
party associates in the House have ventured 
upon a policy that is radically at variance 
with that to which he committed himself. 
He is willing to approve a postponement of 
soldier compensation legislation if Congress 
will agree, but if not, then he will approve 
the levy of a sales tax as a means of rais- 
ing the money. He has stated firmly that 
he will approve nothing else. 

And yet the House has gone ahead with 
a makeshift bill which fails in all respects 
to meet his views, the authors apparently 
proceeding upon the assumption that he 
will amiably recede when the time comes 
and take whatever may be handed to him. 
He does not regard this as flattering to his 
leadership, and every official accompanying 
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him knows that in his heart he is resentful. 


his party, President Harding has at last — 


A Dugout on Starvation Front 
(Continued from page 4) 


at analysis. That was when one 
Rooney joined the group about 9:30 
o’clock. 

“I can’t understand it,” he said in a 
lifeless voice. “I worked for a restau- 
rant here for six months before I went 
to the hospital. I went back there 
today and they hadn’t anything for me 
to do. I asked them about it. The man 
who runs the place told me that every 
day there are five or six or seven men 
around there looking for work. I don’t 
know why it is. I can’t see how it 
comes that there isn’t something for 
me to do in a place where I worked for 
six months. I can’t see it.” 

“There are a lot of causes for it,” 
Blackie told him. “But while you’re 
eating ev: -y now and then and sleeping 
indoors I’d advise you not to worry 
about them.” 

Which sapient answer gave a key to 
the general attitude of the unemployed 
ex-service man as I found him. A 
sandwich in the hand is of more vital 
importance to him than the result of 
a national convention in a newspaper. 
It may be translated into the words of 
an A. E. F. battle cry with which the 
woods and vales of France must still 
be echoing: 

“When do we eat?” 


Taps came at 10:30 to find most of 
this lost legion in bed. Reveille 6 
o’clock on a gray morning... a con- 
tinuous pounding of footsteps in the 
corridors ...a continuous sound of 
running water ...a few voices still 
husky with sleep: “I’m going out on 
that fish job.” “I gotta peddling prop- 
osition out on the North Side.” ... 
Down the long stairs into La Salle 
Street and the chill dawn. 

A milk wagon was rattling over the 
cobbles of the empty street. Trollcy 
cars were bursting out of the tunnel 
and into the loop with cargoes of early 
morning workers. Out of the hotel 
came squads and platoons of shadowy 
figures, some of them in the overcoats 
that they wore on the Chemin des 
Dames, under Mont Sec or in the 
Argonne. Zero hour on Starvation 
Front—with the remnant of the A. E. F. 
still gallantly marching over the top. 


On the Compensation Battlefront 
(Continued from page 11) 


The dispatch quoted above is an im 
portant document in the diplomacy of 
publicity. It is an outstanding example 
of a President’s mind made up to order. 
If one would translate to the code of 
newspaper diplomacy the statements 
made, here is the meaning he would 
gather: 

President Harding has decided to 
veto the adjusted compensation Dill 
after it has been passed by the House 
and Senate. He will do so on the 
ground that the House and Senate dis- 
regarded his views—affronted his dig- 
nity—and his stand will seem plausible. 
He will give his veto wholly the appear- 
ance of a row between himself and 
Congress—nobody can take offense at 
either himself or Congress—no money 
need be spent—the country will be 
saved—and the soldiers won’t get any 
compensation. 

Mark Sullivan, national political cor- 
respondent, intimates the houseboat 
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dispatch was a lightning rod upon 
which it was hoped public opinion 
would strike. Mr. Sullivan writes: 


one Something came out of Harding’s imme- 
730 diate entourage the other day which was 
either an unintended and spontaneous ex- 
la pression of his real feeling or else a delib- lo se 
au- erate step on his part towards bringing the 


ent situation to a head. 


nie We shall see—perhaps before these GA {*- VE 
an lines are read. y or 4 ! 
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of care of him as a member of one of 


r. his splendid national homes and shelter 

of and care for him the rest of his life.” o 
he H. A. Wenige, post commander, sent 

ill the following reply to this argument: 
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with their children and grandchildren, not 
beside their own firesides, but in one of 
Uncle Sam’s “splendid” hational homes in 
the company of other unhappy derelicts 
like themselves. 


Mr. Wadsworth, incidentally, is a 
leading advocate of preparedness. He 
thinks with the Legion on the necessity 
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now look into moral preparedness. _— ~ 
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pass the Adjusted Compensation Bill— 
the latest being the New York legisla- 
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“They made him ye today, at a 


fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
time with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 


*T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good aman 
as any of them. AllI need is special training—and 
I'm going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
men’s salaries it can raise mine. See th.s coupon? 
it means my start toward a better job and I’m go- 
ing to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the I. C. S. pre- 
pare them in spare bours for bigger work and 
better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
poy and children the things you would like them 
o have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best ond the L CS. will in 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time. 


Yes, you can doit! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-nine years. More than 
130,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 
another day’s delay, Mark and mail this coupon. 
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WANTED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Examinations soon. Ex-service men given prefer- 
ence. $1600 to $2300 a year. Steady lifetime job. 
Common education sufficient. No“pull” necessary. 
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Dept.633 D ROCHESTER, N.Y. % 
Sirs: Send me without c e your 
Catalog, describing this and other 
U.8. Government positions. 
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other Western States: 


the tortures of homesickness. 


remained at home. 





The Hope for Cure at Home 


Lured by the belief that dry air or high altitudes possess 
magic curative properties, hundreds of ex-service men suffering 
from tuberculosis are leaving their homes in other parts of the 
country and flocking to Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and 
By “chasing the cure” they are losing 
their best chance of recovery, medical experts agree. 
tional Tuberculosis Association says that the following factors 
are more important than climate: 

Constant medical supervision by a physician experienced 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Complete co-operation of the patient with his medical 
adviser; acceptance of the physical limitations which the dis- 
ease makes imperative; a mental attitude in which freedom 
from worry and the determination to get well are foremost. 

A regulation of the habits of life to include sufficient rest, 
nourishing food, fresh air twenty-four hours a day, and grad- 
uated exercises after all active symptoms have disappeared. 


These three requirements may, in the vast majority of cases, 
be met in or near the patient’s own home where, with relatives 
and friends close by, he has a much better chance to get well. 
Although it is known that climate is helpful, provided all the 
more important factors in the treatment are available, the sacri- 
fice of any one of the more important factors is never advisable. 
If the patient seeks a distant part of the country he often suffers 
Moreover, because of insufficient 
funds he may have to deny himself the needed nourishing food, 
as well as expert medical advice. 
jected to the stress and strain of bare existence under unfavor- 
able living conditions, and will be far worse off than if he had 


The Na- 


As a result he will be sub- 








tion or are compensible, the post can- 
not carry on its work indefinitely. 
Similar conditions on a smaller scale 
exist at Pueblo and Boulder. 

The Veterans Bureau will be of no 
great assistance unless the Sweet Bill is 
materially changed according to a pro- 
gram already adopted by the Legion. 
The Bureau cannot compensate cases 
which develop two years after dis- 
charge from service unless the appli- 
cant can prove liability for his disease 
on his service. Neither can the Bureau 
give compensation for cases that are 
not classed as active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis except under the same condi- 
tions. Just 2,800 tubercular men have 
been examined by the 11th District since 
September, 1921, and half of the claims 
will be disallowed, according to repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau, because the 
sick men are unable to prove definitely 
that Army and Navy life was responsi- 
ble for their trouble. 

Even when compensation has been 
allowed, the veteran is not always 
on Easy Street. The allowances of 
some who have attempted rehabilita- 
tion through vocational training have 
fallen as low as $8 a month. Social 
workers say it costs a T.B. $75 a month 
to live properly. A fair percentage of 
the ex-service men in Colorado are 
married. Here are some men the De- 
partment of Colorado has helped: 

A man was drawing $100 a month. On 
this he had to keep a wife and five chil- 
dren. He was unable to work; his children 








were too young to work; his wife had to 


The Mirage of the Mountains 


(Continued from page 7) 


devote her whole energies to housekeeping 
and nursing her husband. 

A man, married, whose compensation was 
reduced from $80 to $20 a month was 
unable to work. 

A man had both rheumatism and tu- 
berculosis. He received $8 a month for 
rheumatism, nothing for tuberculosis. Fi- 
nally even the $8 award was discontinued. 

man had a wife, one child and the 
D. S. C. He remarked publicly that if he 
could not get work he would break the 
window of a jewelry store. He was ar- 
rested. The American Legion got him from 
the police and found a position for him. 


Nobody can keep an ex-service man 
who finds himself suffering from tuber- 
culosis from going to Colorado. Men 
continue to flock to the Rockies, particu- 
larly to Denver, regardless of the pros- 
pects for that “light work” they con- 
stantly seek and which is necessary 
for their existence. The American Le- 
gion’s resources in Colorado are badly 
strained. This year the department can 
spend much less than it spent last year. 
The same is true of posts, of the Red 
Cross, of almost every other agency for 
relief. 

The Legicen has given food, money, 
lodging, medical and legal aid to non- 
resident veterans. It has got them jobs, 
visited them when they were ill in hospi- 
tals or homes or barracks, has Santee | 
done its utmost to help them. The wor 
has become a burden too heavy for the 
department’s resources. The problem 
has outgrown The American Legion in 
Colorado; it has become the problem of 
the United States of America. 
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Keeping Step with the 
Legion 


(Continued from page 8) 








Post Clubhouses 





ee was when if you said you were 
a clubman people at once assumed 
you always wore an Ascot tie and 
shaved in champagne. Nowadays it 
may only mean that you belong to the 
Legion. For Legion clubhouses are 
growing in numbers with each succes- 
sive week. Some departments report 
as many as half their posts installed 
in quarters of their own. A post club- 
house is the delight of every post that 
has one, the ambition of every post that 
hasn’t. Even National Headquarters 
is looking toward the not-far-distant 
time when it will have a home of its 
own—we’ll have something to say about 
that in more detail in a later issue. 

We just said a post clubhouse was 
the delight of every post that had one. 
It is not always what the poets call 
an unalloyed delight. Occasionally a 
post has set sail in the good ship Club- 
house without compass, charts, coal, 
food or bedding—nothing except a 
heavy cargo of enthusiasm. Such a 
craft is bound to spring a leak or run 
into something so that the whole cargo 
has to be jettisoned and S. O. S. calls 
sent forth to bring the seasick crew 
into port. We were not in the Navy 
and are not sure that all this ocean 
talk is correct, but you get the idea. 

But here’s a golden rule whose truth 
we’d guarantee whether we’d served on 
water or in mud: Don’t start anything 
you can’t finish, When you build a 
clubhouse, or buy one already built, 
look beyond the cellar and the five-dollar 
consideration you pay down to bind the 
deal. See the thing through before 
you start. 

One beauty of the clubhouse idea is 
that it takes as well in small places as 
it does in large ones. In a recent in- 
stalment of letter-stories by post offi- 
cials on “How We Got Our Post Club- 
house,” this magazine pointed out that 
of the six towns represented, not one 
had a population as high as 10,000. In 
fact, the proposition is relatively sim- 
pler in the smaller place. Congestion 
and higher costs in the cities make the 
posts in the bigger centers think twice 
before they buy their bricks. But in 
the cities the posts have a factor in 
their favor which is lacking in the 
smaller towns. Several city posts can 
get together and buy a clubhouse for 
their joint use, sharing the expense. 








Those Legion Blues 





A§ we have said before, whatever 
4% remarks we may make about dues 
now can only be of indirect benefit. We 
can’t preach to the delinquent because 
he is no longer getting the magazine. 
We can only try to inspire the man who 
has paid (and who is getting the maga- 
zine) to talk sharp to the delinquent. 
We are especially sorry about this 
because this week we have a message 
which we should like to deliver straight 
into the hands of the delinquent him- 
self. It’s from a lady—Aline Reis of 
Tampa, Florida. the State which is lead- 















Lots of you Legion men are missing 
the, good old out-of-door life, today. 
And why keep your feet ome 
glued under a desk, when there’s 
opportunity—with a better income— 
awaiting bundreds of you now in the 
ranks of Fuller Brush Salesmen. 

Take the case of Lundy, ex-service 
man, whose picture appears above. 
He found himself stranded a while 
ago with $60 a month rent to pay. 
Learning of a friend’s success with 
the Fuller Brush Co., he “joined the 
ranks.” His earnings as a Fuller sales- 


Fuller Brushes in the homes. 


cover initial expenses. 





An Out-of-door Job 
with Immediate Earnings 
—and a Future 


auto—though these things are not imperative. 
Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.” 


with nearest Fuller office—or address: SALES MANAGER, Dept. R.L 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Branch offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone book. 


When writing for booklet, please state age and approximate present salary—in addition tc 
your name an 





man have averaged around $250 a 
month. The constant cooperation 
and instruction he received -_ his 
Branch Manager put him upon a 
substantial earning basis at once 
and made promotion a matter of 
course. 


Every man who joins the Fuller 
Organization gets individual training 
in the highest type of salesmanship— 
both in theory and in actual field 
practice. His work is carefully super- 
vised, and further training given as 
needed. 





We Want You! 


There are openings for a few hundred more bright, ambitious men to sell 
We prefer married men, property owners, with 


Must have $142 capital to 
Get in touch 







address. 














Beautilul Shirts 3'9 


ND NO MONEY 





THIS WONDERFUL BARGAIN cannot be duplicated any 
shirt beautifully made. a. Coat Style Fronts: High. 
money saving to 





ting a extending to all parts of 
wots and Manufacturers, 


&Lacey 643 FSt, Washington,DC. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 

















98 CENTS 


AGENTS Pex‘ hour 


Demonstrating and Taking Orders. 
No experience necessary. SEIBERT 
made $8 first day, with new patented 
Moore Automatic Self-Winding 
Clothes Line and Reel, approved by 
Good Housekeeping, prevents dirt, knots 
and tangles—used indoors or out.’ Don't 
overlook this—let us prove it best 
money maker. Sample Free to Workers. 


Universal Appliance Company 
Dept. 521 57 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ils ne passeront pas! 
(They shall not pass !) 


ERY few days will 


pass between letters 
from her if you send her 
a box of 


EATON'S 


IGHLAND 


LINEN 


she knows the quality and 
good taste of this beauti- 
ful stationery, and will be 
tempted to use it oftener. 
Send 15 cents for a packet 
of usable samples of all 


shapes and colors of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


Sponsors for Correctness in Stationery 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 


Toronto, Canada 





ing the Legion’s Subscription Card 
League. Says Aline: 
I am a little girl twelve years old. My 


American Legion. I read the magazine 


to get the members to pay their dues. So 
I thought up a plan in a song. You use 
the tune of the chorus of “Wabash Blues”: 
Oh, those Legion blues, 
I know I owe my dues. 
A lonesome soul am I, 
I feel like I could die. 
A Legion man it seems, 
Haunts me in my dreams. 
I’ll pay my Legion dues, 
To lose those Legion blues. 


Aline may be only twelve but she 
has the dope. Her message is being 
heeded in most of the departments, as 
is proved by a comparison of the stand- 
ings of the twenty leaders. Her own 
| State of Florida is still leading in the 
| table of percentages of cards received 
| in proportion to paid-up membership 

on December 31, 1921. But the league 

has developed a young whirlwind which 
is pressing Florida hard and is going 

to give her a close race to the 1,000 

mark. Vermont during the Week cov- 
ered by the table below (up to March 
| 15th) jumped from eighth place to 
| second. A week ago Vermont was 146 
points behind Florida; now she is cree, | 

28. Arkansas, Utah, New Mexico, 
Iowa, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Mis- | 
sissippi and Pennsylvania have all| 
bettered their positions; all the others | 
have dropped one place or more except 
Wyoming, in fifteenth position, the 
niche it occupied last week. Only 
six teams among the twenty leaders | 


























MADE $70 HIS SECOND DAY WITH US 


YOU CAN EASILY GET YOUR ¢ SHARE 

Shane our represqutatives made 070 comminsin soomnd dog . 

ream seve thom Sbors ait ba FAVOR in tell tiling then them 

Write as NOW an aod we A® tell you if your territory 
open. 

PE RICHARDSON F FOUNDRY & METALS er. 














are in the under-.700 class this week; | 
last week there were fourteen. The | 


standings: 

RR an 874 North Carolina .714 
Vermont ...... 846 Wyoming ..... 711 
Arkansas ..... .803 Wisconsin ..... -703 
Oklahoma ..... JING GRR ocd 6s csiceas .703 
Nebraska ..... -754 Mississippi .... .685 
re .753 Rhode Island.. .678 
SD 63s ceea ikon 731 Pennsylvania . .669 | 
New Mexico... .726 North Dakota.. .668 
Minnesota .... .723 Nevada ....... 664 
ee & To ae .718 Kentucky ..... 657 


Why Not a Town 
Playground? 


(Continued from page 6) 


mittee of citizens who will represent 
not only the whole community, but also 
its separate commercial, fraternal and 
other organizations. Have the story 
of the committee’s aims spread abroad 
and hammered home by news, edi- 
torials, photographs, bulletins, buttons, 


brother was a sailor and belongs to The | 


and notice that you have comics in them | 








pees 


k Uniforms 
Made- 


to- 


Order 


596-9 


Cap, shirt, belt, pants and 






















stockings. Lettering FREE 

No time to lose, Mr. Manager of American 
Legion Post Teams, you MUST order now 
Delay means disappointment. We Specialize 
in Baseball equipment, and outfit hundreds 
an‘! hundreds of teams year after year 

Genuine M. & H. fabric Tough, strong, 
wears like leather, holds shape and gives best 
service. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere for 


price 
Write for Swatch Book, Easy Self- 
measurement Blanks and Special 
Bargain Sheet. 
MOSKOWITZ & HERBACH 
512 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 26 YEARS ——) 


Famous the World Over 


NICHOLAS PIEPER AUTOMATIC 

























Model D 


As every overseas man knows, 
the Nicholas Pieper Auto- 
matic is the standard weapon 
ag a at 
Ze gium. Each weapon 
is officially tested, approved $12.50 C.O.D. 
and so stamped by the Belgium Government. 
This Automatic is light. handy, pbectetely reliable and can be 
taboo of apart eee and without t 7 ools. Being flat makes 
excellent et weapon tt t t 
Will take Bian dard American , a Th — 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship by return mail. Pay Postman on arrival. 
We guarantee full catigjuclion or money back. 


J. ARTHUR DEAKIN 
Sole Distributor for the United States. 
150 Nassau St. Dept. L New York City 

















LOST — information is desired as to where- 


abouts of Harry Berghash or Burgess. 
Cook by trade. 27 years old—65 ft., 10 in. height— 
weighs about 225 pounds—black hair—black eyes. 
Formerly acted as cook on lake steamers. Under- 
stood he served in France with some unit. Write 


A. BERGHASH 
600 Elwood Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Reward for information as to whereabouts. 





stickers, flags, parades, movies, speak- 
ers, petitions, and every other resource 
of the publicity profession. But above 
all, have an able and energetic chair- 
man. All is ready then to go ahead 
and get what’s needed; namely, the 
ground, the equipment, and the super- 
vision. 

As to the ground, its size and loca- 
tion are the first worries. An acre will 
take care of half a thousand children, 
but that’s a minimum. It allows only 
a space nine feet square for each 
child. That ratio can better be multi- 
plied by three or four, which, if the 
committee has an idea of how many 
children will use the ground, will give 
a general basis for figuring on the 
amount of land needed. 











Ae tress 


taking orders for JOLLY Mi MOLLY —_— To 
house dresses. Mrs. Burge made $37.50 one 
week. Ensley sends $111, one day's work. 
Every woman wants one or more of these at- 
tractive, Wit fr pr dreeses. New line now 


The D. 
46 Davies Bldg. » Dayton,O. 


AGENTS Boe t 
$60 —$200 = a Be 


SIGN LETTERS for store and office 
windows. Anyone can put them on. 
Big demand everywhere. Liberal 
offer to general agents. 











METALLIC LETTER CO. 429-F N. Clark, Chicago 
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The location should obviously be 
chosen with regard to the neediest 
neighborhoods and general accessibility. 
And if possible there should be shade 
trees already there. 

There’s a little town in Massachu- 
setts, Needham by name, that had got 
this far by conventional methods, and 
then proceeded to make history. The 
town owned a tract of unimproved land 
out of which it wanted to make a park. 
The citizens, as the story-teller says, 
put their heads together and paved the 
way by, appointing a certain autumn 


day as “Everybody Dig Day.” By en- 
thusiastic prosecution, they put it 
across. Not a few people, not even 


most of the people, but literally every- 
body who wasn’t ill or in the cradle 
turned out in overalls or apron, the 
men digging, raking, planting and cart- 
ing, the women preparing a meal for 
the whole town right on the field of ac- 
tion. The park was built in a day, and 
that wasn’t all. As such things do, the 
stunt reacted through the town like 
leaven. You can see how it would. 

Of course every town won’t do that. 
The other way is to hire a contractor 
or an architect to lay out the grounds 
for drainage and to build what fences, 
shelters, and so on may be necessary. 

There is still a third way, which can 
be operated independently or in con- 
junction with one of the other two 
plans. Turn the job over to the local 
Legion post. 

The next requisite is the equipment. 
Before you are shocked at its cost, it 
should be said that very often the boys’ 
classes in high school manual training 
have, with supervision, built the equip- 
ment as part of their course. That 
saves much money and gives the boys 
a proprietary interest from the start. 

The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America furnishes the fol- 
lowing inventory for a _ completely 
equipped ground. The prices may have 
chan since the list was prepared, 
but probably not in the wrong direction. 


For boys’ section: Gymnasium outfit, 
horizontal ladder, parallel bars, vaulting 
horse, vaulting buck, jump standards, giant 
stride, see-saws, swing outfit, two maple 
slides, wooden backstop for basket- 
ball, $775. 

For girls’ section: Gymnasium outfit, 
horizontal ladder, jump standards, see- 
saws, giant stride, two maple slides, volley 
ball standards, volley ball net, swing out- 
fit, $661. 

Small children’s section: Swing outfit, 
see-saws, three maple slides, box-chair 
swing outfit, hammock swing outfit, sand 
pit, and wading pool, $685. 

Pipes for erection of apparatus, $818. 

Shipping and erection, say, $800. 


The total for such an equipment and 
its installation would come to about 
$3,700. Tennis courts, running tracks, 
and baseball and football fields, if laid 
out according to Hoyle, would add a 
great deal more. 








Now, for a small town, that repre- |! 


sents a painful sum of money. 
must be taken into account that the 
costs given are on a strict business 
basis. I believe that by a proper ap- 
proach much of the work and some of 
the equipment could be had at large re- 
ductions from local tradesmen and 
builders. After all, a playground is a 
sort of heart-opening affair. _Incident- 
ally, if your community is planning a 
playground, by all means let it get in 
touch with the Playground Association 


But it | 





Guaranteed 
SIX 















This is the biggest shoe bargain ever made. Just 
think of it. A genuine Herman U. 8S. Army Munson 
last shoe guaranteed to wear six months at the ridicu- 
lously low price of $2.95. 

Every pair is stamped and made under govern- 

ment specifications and is made of solid leather, 


quadruple stitched through and through. Fin- 
est quality white oak solid leather soles and heels 
and lea ~atber innersoles. Has Bellows tongue which 


excludes dirt and dust. Uncle Sam paid $5.50 
a pair for these shoes and we know that you 
cannot duplicate them anywhere for double our 
price. Sizes 6 to 12. Order your pair quick. 


Pay Postman 
Send no money. Rush name, address 
and size and pay postman $2.95 and a few 
cents postage on arrival. 








Guarantee 
These shoes are guaranteed 
to wear six months or to be 
entirely satisfactory after ex- 
amination, or money k 


Prima Sales Co. 
Dept. 22, 145 W. 45 St., New York 





$30 to $100 A Week 


382 Commercial Bldg. 





How Would It Hit You? 


ACCOUNTANT 


A whole battalion of American Legion Exerative ee SE 

Men are now making it in our EX- are carning $3, 10,000 9 vesr 
PANDING organization. We NEED thous, Knowledge ot : er 
1000 more such men. We shall CON- P. A., former 

SIDER EX-SERVICE MEN FIRST. eee 
Just tell us you are interested on a E ay ad - 





postal card. 
J. M. PITKIN & COMPANY 
Newark, New York 





CAR OWNERS 





,Patentsy 


Make Bigger Profits By e - 
ducing and Mons Orders For 
Our Special reize 
AND PIFRON ONAL TUBES 
Made under new and exclusive 
as. Lower prices—astonish- 
ng guarantee—iarger discount to 
agents — exclusive territory with 

helps. Write for devatis of 

our remarkable proposition—a real 
money- er. 

foot. 102 INTERBATIONAL A 

RATION Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY 







Patent Business 
G A. SNOW &CO. Exclusively Since 1875 
Send model sketch or photo for free es out of 
Patent, ete. Book on Patents, Trademarks 
rights free. Write or come to C.A.SNOW & CO. Toon. 
opposite United States Patent Office, Washington 


‘$95 to $135 * 
a Month 


Every Ex-Service man should 
write at once, 

Rapid advancement. “‘No Lay-offs.” 

THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR 
LIFE. 

Ex-Service men get first preference. Go: 

Write immediately for schedule 
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a free copy of our 
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showing the places and dates of ALL Sethwanthel vet decries 
COMING Government Examinations Bookkneer (8 uae Taso : inceiomnnaiiaiien 
Don’t delay. Postetfice clerk ieee Cc 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, "A TEE MI 5 4. ota ween done Teh hs ele caenee nor th one dicamonnan 
| Rochester, N. ¥. Address 3a SURES a want 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly F 
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COLLAR 


Cluet, Peabody &Co.Inc, Troy.NY. 




























WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Sreperty Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—which each 
year produces and sells to advertisersin theU nited 
States and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawings. Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in- 
tensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women. Home Study instruction Get facts before 
you enroll in any school. Get our special booklet, 
“Your Opportunity”—for half the cost of 
mailing—4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 40 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Live-Wires for Permanent, Digni- 

fied Position—Spare or Full Time 

—Big Money Writing Orders— 
Liberal Commissions 


Not just an “ordinary” selling offer—this is an OPPOR- 
TUNITY such as big, successful men are quick to see 
and grasp. 

Take orders for beautiful memorials by simply showing 

catalogs—no hard sell: 
family desires 8 memorial—all 


select the best— will be welcome in every house— 
make $40 3 W. and UP in SPARE time. 































ives. oing 
ment in your section. It might just as well be ¥ 
A little spare time 1s one qualification—the pnang to 
make money the other. If you have both, write and 
tell us 30, and we'll rush to you, the details of this money 
making | oo But don’t delay—send your inquiry 


COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY 


350 Main Street 


CANTON, GEORGIA 





| at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. The | 


service they render is invaluable. 

When men build a stone arch, there 
is one stone that they save till last, and 
that is the keystone. So, there is one 
last paragraph here. It concerns lead- 
ership on the playground. In the in- 
stances mentioned at the beginning of 
this article of playgrounds whose at- 
tendance jumped from thirty to 800 and 
from twenty to 400, the secret lay in 
leadership, in the installation of an ex- 
perienced director. Without him, or 
her, the ground becomes a loafing place 
for bored youngsters. With the leader 
to start the old games, to teach new 
ones, to encourage, advise, and play 
too, the playground becomes one of the 
chiefest redoubts on the firing line of 
democracy. 

I believe it would be a possible for 
a live-wire town to build a complete 
playground, second to none in trim- 
mings, without one cent of municipal 
expense. The first town that does do 
that will put itself on the map with a 
sounder advertisement than over- 





worked climate, views, or commerce. 

It was a wise gentleman who said in 
a wise moment: 

“The universal impulse to play is a 
divinely-ordered thing. If God gives 
the instinct, man ought to provide the 








playground.” 


America’s First Shot in 
the World War 


(Continued from page 5) 


tary Academy the old gun of Battery C, 
Sixth Artillery, is destined, no doubt, 
to bear through the years to come the 
honor of having fired the first shot of 
the war. But there was that other 
American shot fired much earlier in our 
participation which deserves honorable 
mention ,before the “forget the war” 
slogan is completely realized. 

The scene had an historic setting. 
This time it was the Navy that played 
the chief role. That was fitting, for in 
the same waters American sailors and 
those of other great maritime powers 
had been making history from time to 
time through four centuries. The 
Portuguese Magellan, sailing under a 
Spanish warrant, had discovered the 
place March 6, 1521. In 1565, Legaspi 
had planted the banner of Castile on 
the shore and had taken possession in 
the name of Spain, and there on e 
morning of June 21, 1898, the U. S. 
Charleston, after a short Lcoteniiant 
had hauled down the Spanish ensign 
and run up the Stars and Stripes. The 
place was Guam. 

On April 6, 1917, the interned Ger- 
man warship Cormoran swung at 
anchor in the tropic waters of Guam 
harbor. That day the President of the 
United States had signed the resolu- 
tion of Congress declaring a state of 
war with Germany but Guam was 9,000 
miles from Washington and the German 
crew got no other news from the out- 
side world than that which came -over 
the American cable. 

The first message that flashed from 
Washington to Guam that day was an 
order from the Navy Department to 
seize the Cormoran. The electric spark 
that carried the message leaped across 
the American continent to San Fran- 
cisco, dipped under the ocean to Hon- 
olulu and hurtled along the cable thence 


SS 


Puts this ue 
Genuine, 


Diamond 
CLUSTER RING 
ON YOUR FINGER 


There is no red tape about this pheno- 
mena! offer and we are positive you 
will be entirely satisfied with this won- 
been om, It's true. o$! 00 bil! wil! put this 
vir seveo 
perfect cut guauine denen ~ “¥ Rhee \ 


Looks like 1% carat\ 


Compare this gem with a1 1-2 carat diamond 

you will see that it resembles a $700 solitaire. 7A\ 
perfectly cu cut. 7 sparkling, brilliant stonesare set 
in solid platinum not iust P’ hatinum Top which gives 
it added beauty id us @ dollar bill with your 
name an and wo wi — tabip is wonderful \ 


a 
bergain to you by returr mai 


Wear it 
If not satisfied efter 2? days, return and we wil! 


30 DAYS 
refund your mone er ee  anere bas such 


convenientterms 
$4. ve snonth until $48.50 is 
paid Trvto buy tnisclaster Sorleastis an $85. You, 
will agtee area! his fs oneof, 
many bargains illustrated in ou ree mo 
logue Rusb your order today to Dept. 


James Bergman 
YM tele lon Lane N.Y 














YOU CAN HAVE ANY 


orrespondence 
ee 


A Complete New Course 


pa fall privileges, service, diplomm, 
from any established school, for 


Only $1.00 in Cash—And? 


A post card wil! bring full particulars. 
Also let us tell you how you can 


EARN $10." IN 10 MINUTES 


spare time at home—no canvassing 
ECONOMY EDUCATOR SERVICE, Inc. 











Published in thé? 











1664 Broadway Dept. 38 New York City 











. U.S. Army Discharge Buttons 


bronzed regular or 
silvered for wounded 25¢ 


Authorized from War Department 

U. 8S. NAVY Honorable Discharge Button. $1.00 
CANADIAN ARMY Honorable Discharge Button 1.50 

(Please send Discharge Number with order) 
Bar-pins of U. S. Decorations, each, ribbon 
Bar-pins of Foreign Decorations, each, ribbon... . . . 35 
Bronze or Silver stars for Victory, ribbon, each. . 10 
MINI pe Ar ame from U. S. MINT Dies: 

VICTORY MEL 2.00 
D. 8. C.; bn re hina, Merit; each . 3.00 
D. S. M.; Navy and Marine Good Conduct. 
Mexican; “Pp hilippines; Spanish; each. ... o> Be 
RIBBONS of U. S. Dec., yard, $2.00: 5 inches.. — .40 
RIBBONS of Foreign Dec., yard, $2.50; 5 in... 50 
Lapel ribbon for buttonhole, yard, $1.00; 9 in... 
ROSETTES of U. 5S. ribbons, dozen, $5.00; each. . 
French Legion d'Honnheur, full size cross 
French Medaille Militaire, full size. $12.00; min. . . 
French Croix de Guerre, full size, $8.00; min... ... 
Belgian Croix de Guerre, full size, $12.00; min.... 
British Medals, full size, .$12.00; min. 2.50 





3.25 


Send Money Order—NOT Personal 1 Check 
Do Not Send 1 Bills By Mail Unlese Registered 
Inquiries welcomed for othe: ages 


L. BERAR 121SA_Fiatiron 


NEW YORK 














Your chance to make Big Money—314 @ 
day easy! Just display new guaranteed Solid 
Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Season's set- 
sation. We deliver and collect. Pay you 
daily. Also liberal cash bonus. Men and 
women agents clamoring for territory. Fall 
or spare time. Act quick. Write or wire! 


Woodman Mfg. Co. 











56-A West S6th St, Vouk 
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Guam where, because of the differ- | 
e in time, it arrived at 6.30 a.m. 

Guam, with its 200 more or less 
‘white and 12,000 native population, is 
‘ruled in Uncle Sam’s name by a gov- 
‘ernor appointed from the Navy. At 
this time Captain Roy C. Smith held 
sway as potentate of the little island. 
When the decoded message was handed 
to him he ordered a prize crew to take 

ssession of the interned ship in the 
— of the United States Government. 
This crew, under command of Lieuten- 
ant W. A. Hall, U. S. Navy, left the 
U. S. S. Supply and proceeded to Piti 
with orders to follow the governor’s 
aide, Lieutenant Commander Owen 
Bartlett, U. S. Navy, in the governor’s 
barge. Bartlett had been charged with 
the duty of demanding the surrender. 
Included in the prize crew was a Marine 
guard of fifteen men commanded by 
Corporal Micael Chockie. After the 

rize crew had started the U. S. S. 

upply got under way and took up a 
position outside the reefs where her 
guns could command the Cormoran and 
make sure that the German would not 
attempt to dash for the high seas, and 
liberty. 

With a white flag of truce flying in 
the bow the .governor’s barge went 
alongside the Cormoran. Shortly there- 
after those who were watching from 
afar saw the imperial emblem of Ger- 
many being hauled down. Scarcely, 
however, had the black and red flag dis- 
appeared from view than the onlookers 
were astounded to see it being hoisted 
back to place as if in challenge to com- 
bat. There was a scurry to quarters 
by American gunners ashore and afloat 
but they were not left long in doubt as 
to what the Germans had in mind. One 
minute after the Germans rehoisted 
their flag the Cormoran blew up. 
Across the sparkling blue water were 
heard loud cries of “Hoch Deutschland,” 
Hoch der Kaiser,” as the members of 
the Cormoran crew dived overboard and 
a away from their rapidly sinking 
ship. 

While these scenes were taking place 
aboard the Cormoran interesting events 
were occurring nearby. As Lieutenant 
Hall’s prize crew stood down the chan- 
nel from Piti to the harbor where the 
Cormoran lay they saw coming toward 
them a German launch with a cutter in 
tow. In the stern sheets of the cutter 
sat a commissioned officer of the Ger- 
man Navy. Lieutenant Hall ordered a 
Marine to fire a rifle shot across the 
German’s bow to heave her to and de- 
mand surrender. When the order to 
fire was given Corporal Chockie, in 
charge of the Marine detachment, 
jerked up his rifle to firing position and 
pulled the trigger. 

The bullet he sent across the German 
cutter’s bow was the first recorded hos- 
tile shot fired by the armed forces of 
the United States after the declaration 
of war. The time was about 8 a.m., 
April 6, 1917, the day war was declared. 

This first shot was apparently not 
understood by the new enemy for his 
cutter continued to advance. Lieuten- 
ant Hall thereupon ordered another 
Marine to fire. This time the shot was 
brought close to the German. He 
understood and obeyed the message, 
hove to and surrendered. Victors and 
vanquished now headed back for the 
Cormoran which was settling rapidly 
after the explosion. All the other 
American craft in the harbor were 
making for the sinking ship where the 
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Two 
FINE NEW 
FORD CARS 
JUNE 30th 


A Ford Sedan—and 
A Ford Touring Car 





—_ 
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° ° 1. lf You Want One of Th 
Write Me Qui + Rotana! er Minute Counth 


June 30th, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring Car 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. If 
you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of own- 
ing one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. I will send you full 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Over 2,000 Dollars Will Be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize. Every one taking an active part in this con- 
Ford To Car—2nd Grand Prize, test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold} Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, | with five or more faces cortectly marked in the 
etc., besides many special prizes and liberal] picture below, starts everything, Act quick. 
cash rewards. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. | Mail me the coupon today sure. 








scnesscsccessesecsesessesecCut Out and Mail Coupon Today:sssssassacsceseveceeceuesees 





FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them up- 
side down and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail 
to me now, If you find as many as five of the 
hidden faces I will enter you in this contest and 
credit you with 1,000 votes. Send me this coupon 
today SURE. 

D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager. 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 394, Spencer, Indiana, 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 
correct, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one 
of these cars—send me full particulars, 
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Arthur 
ing 
able new 
anyone to learn all the newest 
home—in a few hours—al very 


No music or partner needed. Success 
ranteed! **60,000 le: 









Why Miss Half 
the Fun in Life? 


BE POPULAR—Learn to dance well! 
Murray, America’s greatest 
teacher, has invented a remark- 
easy method which enables 
dances at 
little cost! 


——¥— 
FREE DANCING LESSON 


Arthur Murray, Studio 185, 290 B’way, N.Y. 





WANTED 
Agents 


Mink and M: 


Distributors 


large numbers SURE ith 
num! JRE—wi 
ivanized 


e 
Catch Fish, =: 2» 
ike a fiy-trap catches fice.” “Alle 
pas cal ° 
yet price ist, and free booklet on 
disco for ateraceng ot kinds of fish. ts wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-75, St. is, Mo. 





AP. 
izes. Wi 


Sell High"Grade Quality line of Automobile 

specialties. Permanent Business. Write 

stating qualifications, territory wanted. 

BROWNELL MOTOR SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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PROTECT 


YOURSELF AND 


with nd Gi Blue Steel 
AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER! 


Be absolutely safe-guarded against thieves, hold- 
up men and burglars. You owe it to yourself and 
‘ family always to keep one of these new safety 


& Automatics at home for your protection. Don't 
| live in fear and dread of night-time thieves and 
hold-up men. Banish the terror of waking up 

to find some one in your home—and no gun to 
rotect your loved ones. Write quick for this 
eautiful .25 calibre Automatic Revolver NOW. 
Shoots the famous Colt Auto Cartridges. Fool 
proof against accident. Lies flat, won't bulge 


SEND NO MONEY 
yo -. *  Bee ery 

All Revolvera Guaranteed Brand New 
return mail. Send no cath—just pay the Post- 
MONEY BACK. REFERENCES FURNISHED 


pocket; rifled barrel, hard rubber checkered grips, 
’ Order at once before they are gone. 
No. 260—.25 caliber, 7 shot, hand- $9. 75 
No. he gwen size, .32 caliber, 
Military Model, wonderful ~~, 

But don't delay. Order one of these guns right 
now—today. Write your name, address and the 
man on arrival, plus a few cents postage. Act 
now before they are all sold. 

U. S. TRADING COMPANY 

Dept. E142, 1553 W. Madison St., Chicago, I 




















safety lever, seven shots. 
some blue oe, gun metal finish, 
Retail Price $25.00. Our price. $12. 00 
number of the revolver you want. We ship by 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
CREA 
OH 1D OVROW cae, 
SCHOOL, Any Oid Place « 


K in 
Great FU \ fooling the TEACHER, 
Friends, EVERY BODY with Our 


CLAXOPHONE 


nseen, it NEVER FAILS ys 


20a wane T ie Un 
e CLA SPHONE, with Full Instructi 


re paid Mail for 10c 


38 Por 25 cts. A nice Souvenier Free w B pot. 


LAXO TRICK CO. DeptX-A-L, NEW BAVEN,CT. 


GIVE The BEST and MOST for The MON 


BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pic 
tures Pretty Girls ;40 Waysto Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 Dream ‘Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games: 1 
Toy Maker Book; Langua: of 
Flowers; 1s Morse Telegraph A P 
12 emica’ riments; 
Magic Age “Table, Me. orth Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 8 Puzzles; 
12 Games; 30 Verses for Autograph Albums. All 
the above’ mail for 10 cts, and 2 cts. tage. 
BOYAL 3 CO.. Box 532 South Norwalk, Cona. 





















man crew began. 
of Germans, swimming complacently 
about waiting to be salvaged. 


render. 


who understood German quieted in 


Scapa Flow. 

Whatever abhorrence the Americans 
may have felt over the action of the 
German crew they did not allow it to 
interfere with the duty that faced them 
of fishing their struggling enemies out 
of the water. While the work of rescue 
was going on, however, the Supply kept 
her guns trained on the spot, and when 
the enemy launches started for the 
shore a Marine detachment covered the 
boats with a battery of six-inch rifles 
and four machine guns. The captured 
| prisoners refused to tell how they had 
sunk their ship but it is believed that 
a composition of coal dust and gasoline 
was tamped in her bilges. All explo- 
sives had been removed from her by 
order of Governor Smith when the Cor- 
moran had first sought safety in the 
then neutral harbor of Guam, fleeing 
from British and Japanese pursuers in 
the Pacific. 

Corporal Chockie’s rifle has not been 
preserved for an exhibit in any of our 
war museums. When he fired the “first 
shot of the war” our soldiers and sailors 
had not learned to value souvenirs as 
highly as they did later on in France. 


Getting a Roof Over the 
Post’s Head 


(Continued from page 9) 








ment of a band, and Kane Post will soon 
be playing itself into popularity.— Mrs. 
FLAVIA WILGERS, Leo M. Kane Post 
Auziliary, Platteville, Wis. 


And So Does This One 


UNKER HILL Post of Charlestown 

Boston, Massachusetts, named after 
|the site of the historic Revolutionary 
battle, leased from the city of Boston 
an old school building which the author- 
ities decided was of no further use as 
a schoolhouse. The members of the 
post raised a building fund of $2,200 by 
public subscription and voted $350 to 
put the building in repair. The post 
then donned its overalls and washed the 
building inside and out and painted the 
interior. New electric fixtures were in- 
stalled and the building thoroughly 
renovated, When the weather permits, 
the members are going to paint the out- 
side and fix the lawn and mount two 
field-pieces on it, and the building will 
be an added improvement to the com- 
munity.—GrorcE McNamara, Histo- 
ome Bunker Hill Post, Charlestown, 
Mass. 


Outfit Reunions 


Contributions for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events 


rescue work of picking up the Ger- 
The water was full | 


They 
seemed to be filled with pride over the 
blowing up of their vessel after its sur- | 
Some of them were inclined | 
to be a bit boastful but the comments 
of a few American sailors and Marines 


short order the inclinations of the gobs 
of the Kaiser’s navy to voice their pride 
in a deed which a German admiral was 
not too proud to imitate wholesale at 


OS Army'tzer Shoe 


eae, 


Made of pliable Chrome Leather. 
Oak Leather Heels, - 









Double Thick 
— Dirt and 
Water 95 

Bellows 
Tongue. 
Sizes 5% 
to 12, 

Guaranteed 

You must bf 

entirely satis- 

fle or we 

will refund 














Pay Postman 
Send no money, 
Just send your 
Mame, address 
Your shoes will be sent by 





size. 
feturn mail. Pay postman $2.85 and postage on arrival, 


CIVILIAN ARMY & NAVY SHOE Co, 
Dept. 404. 461 8th Ave., New York, 


BUDDIES ay 





This is your opportunity to buy HER that ring you 
promised so long ago. Invest only $5.00 in a beautiful 
SOLID GOLD RING, set with Genuihe Reconstructed 
Ruby. in latest Tiffany style ‘solid gold mounting 

Here is your chance to SAVE BIG MONEY on a gift 
GUARANTEED TO LAST A LIFETIME Send check or 
money order for $5.00 at once. 


LERICH RING Co. 


917 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


50c. 


A gold- 
plated, red 
and black 
enameled 








spinner. 

New, novel 
game, 
played 

everywhere, 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED EVERY POST 
70% Profit, Special A. L. Offer 


WRITE TODAY enclosing 50c. for sample to solicit 
orders at next Post meeting. 


Bonne Chance Corporation 13 Park Row, New York City 


AUTO SUPPUES | SEND FOR THIS 
NNOLe SALE ATALOG 





yang 


Uppies ot at 
C4ma gadhe tow Pp. 

NEMCO BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE 
Wl3 Jackson Boulevards Chicago. Ill 











EARN $13.95 GOODYEAR 
ALL-WEATHER COAT 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 123-R, Goodyear Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to 
send a handsome, Rainproofed, All-Weather 
coat to one person in each locality who will 
show and recommend it to friends. If you 
want one, write today.— Adv. 


SHOE Let us start you with- 


out a cent of capital in 
SUMER-AGENCY taking- orders for the best 











with which they are concerned. 


316Tm INFANTRY—Fourth annual dinner and 
reunion of former officers of regiment at the 
Racquet Club, Philadelphia, Pa., evening April 
8. For information address Frederic A. Van 
| Dyke, 4047 Spruce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















our DIRECT-TO-CON- 
shoes money can buy. Jatalogs with your 
name on front cover sent to your customers. 


Big money-making opportunity. Whole or part 
time. No experience necessary. For particu- 
lars address Sales Mer., TANNERS SHOE 


MFG. CO., 116 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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WHERES My SHAVING Baus Tp Like 
TO CATCH THE SWAB WHO SNITCHED (T 








Faces Aho y. 

With the help of the Gobs and a few Marines, we'd 
almost made Buddy ready for inspection. He gathered 
up enough clothes so he could walk down Main Street 
without stirring up a special meeting of one of the 
Societies with a long name. But he still looked like a 
chromo of General Grant. He had too much foliage 
on his face. 

The sailors opined that he couldn't stand inspection 
even in the Russian Navy, where ‘tis said they let 
whiskers grow long so they can economize on hammock 
ropes. Matey is wandering around looking like 
material for the rope walk. Any skipper i in the world 
would keel-haul the poor goof for trying to start a 














soviet. Matey may be a tough bird, but he’s got a 
kindly mug, and it’s a shame to hide his chin under a 
deck-swab. 

The worst of it is, Matey can't as yet belay ‘that 
whisker crop. He owns a razor and shaving cream, 
but he has nothing to work up a lather with. He's not 
on water rations, now, either. No dog-gone condenser 
supplies his drink or his wash, and no bull-voiced 
Jimmy-Legs is telling him that a pint of water's a 
pound of coal, or something like that. There's water, 
water, everywhere, but nothing to dip into it. 

What Matey needs is a brush with a handle, so he 
can cut down the brush on his chops. If he doesn't 
get one pretty quick he'll have to pipe some scissors. 

Buddy, d’ye hear that S. O. S. > 

Turn your barrel up on end and turn yeoman long 
enough to use the dotted line for your John Hancock! 
; my” ‘gad a shaving brush. What kind? ‘You tell 
em, Al— 


Say it With Coupons 


To the Advertising Manage 
627 West 43d &,. joe ‘York City 


I would like to see advertised with us: Give 
make of shaving brush 


Because... 


This coupon is for all live-wire Legionnaires to 
fillout. But if you are a dealer or salesman 
handling this line, please indicate by check 
mark. ...dealer. .. . salesman. 


Name 





These Advertisers support us—Let's reciprocate. And tell 
hem so by saying, when you write I saw your ad. in 
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who usi e the columns of our oficial magazine—THE 23 
22 AMERICAN Lecion WEEKLY. 
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National Convention of The American Legion. 
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N ounce of actual ex- 
perience is worth more 
then a pound of opinion. 
During the war, there were 
more than 200,000 Pelmanists 
in the trenches in France— 
the majority taking the course 
in English, but many study- 
ing it in French. Many of 
these men were getting ready 
for the return to the struggle 
of civil life—many others 
deciding to stay in the serv- 
ice, saw in Pelmanism the 
chance for quicker promotion. 
In our files are thousands 
of letters from these men— 
unsolicited testimonials to 
the value of Pelmanism—and 
from the list we offer the fol- IS GIVEN 
lowing vivid, graphic story 
of one man’s success: 
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“My story goes back a long way to the days 
when we were waiting in the Argonne for that last 
push which finished the war and cast forth thou- 
sands of men on an unfeeling world. 


“I knew of Pelmanism in those days—who, in 
France, didn't? My dugout mate was a keen Pel- 
manist, and spent hours over the Little Gray Books 

‘After three doses of your Pelmanism I am now a 
General’—that was my feeling regarding Pelman- 
ism. I scoffed at it. There must be something in 
it, I thought, but they claim too much 


“Anyway, the day came when George rather care- 
lessly received a furlough. After cfrsing him for 
his good luck and packing his kit I sent him down 
the line and returned to my dugout to magnificent 
solitude. It was some days later, searching for 
something, anything, to read, I came across 
George's Pelmain books. I read, lightly at first 
but gradually my interest grew. From that on I 
studied keenly. That period of study made a 
change in me—a change not easy to define. Put 
bluntly, it gave me the grit to prepare for civil life. 
I knew the war was finishing. knew I should 
have to return to civil work—what, I didn’t know, 
and till then I hadn't much cared. But Pelmanism 
aroused in me an inordinate ambition to get on; 
it gathered together my scattered mind, which had 
been wandering uncontrolled among the shell holes 


“It was months later before I finally cast off the 
shackles of militarism, but I came out with the 
Pelman spirit, the Pelman intent, and the push 
which one gains with self-confidence. I got a job 
at $1,750 a year. That was fifteen months ago. 
To-day I am getting $6,250 a year. 


“Recently I saw a statement that the revised 
Pelman Course is 100 per cent. better than the old. 
I decided to enroll. I find it is many hundreds per 
cent. better to me, and for this reason—I am now 
submitting. work sheets—a thing I could not do 
in the old course. This brings me into touch with 
the director of studies; his correction, his sugges- 
tions, his enthusiastic help, are such as to throw an 
entirely new light on the reading of the books. 


_ “T mean to keep at it, and with the courage that 
it gives me, the confidence and the decision, I mean 
= Tay ca my salary in the coming year, or know 
why. 


Most half speed people to-day are living ‘half 
lives. Their mental engines are running at half 
speed. They are not making full use of their men- 
tal resources. For the majority of people to-day 
are troubled with all kinds of inertias which are 
keeping them down below the level to which their 
natural abilities would otherwise carry them 


To quote a famous Army neurologist: ‘‘We are 
living far below the limits of our possible selves, 
and there are open to us resources of power which 
will free us for a life of energy and strength.” 


In order to become successful we must free our 
energies from these clogging inertias, open up the 
teservoirs of power which exist in every brain, and 
make our minds keen, clear, bright and efficient 
You have at your service a method which will 
enable them to do this. 
is Now. 


And the best time to begin 
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20 Personal Questions 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by answer- 
ing for yourself the following questions: 
1. Are you a first-class organizer 
2. Have you directive power 
3. Can you originate valuable ideas 
4. Are you a logical reasoner 
5. Do you remain calm and unflurried 
when faced with a crisis 
6. Can you master difficult 
easily 
7. Have you a strong personality 
8. Have you a strong will 
9. Are you a persuasive talker 
Can you convince people who are 
doubtful or even hostile 
Do you decide, quickly and correctly 
Can you solve knotty problems easily 
Do you remember what you read 
Can you remember details as well as 
main principles 
Have you an accurate and 
memory 
Can you remember dates, statistics, 
faces, telephone numbers, and long 
lists of facts 
Can pes concentrate your mind on 
one thing for a long time 
Can you work hard without suffering 
from brain-fag 
19. Are you ready to take responsibility 
20. Are you earning a larger income than 
you were a year ago 


subjects 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. ready 


If you are not satisfied with your answers to 
these important questions, then use the coupon 
printed on this page and obtain, free of charge, full 
particulars of the Pelman Course. 


The Pelman Course 


The Pelman Course is founded on the experiences 
of over 650,000 men and women who have trained 
on Pelman lines. It also embodies the latest dis- 
coveries in Business Psychology. Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, the editor of the “British 
Weekly,” says: 


“Psychology as a science remained largely out- 
side the ken of the average man until the finding of 
the scientists was linked up with the facts of every- 
day life by Pelmanism *elmanism makes avail- 
able for practical purposes what the scientific 
investigator has discovered by years of patient 
laboratory research 

“For practical purnoses.” Note this phrase 
Pelmanism is essentially practical. It provides a 
course of mental training which benefits everyone 
who practices it. Everyone. Secarcely a profes- 
sion, business, trade or occupation in the world is 
unrepresented in the long roll of Pelman students. 


LED REMARKABLE RE- 
SULTS SHOULD USE THE COUPON PRINTED ON THIS PAGE. 


A Fighter’s Frank Letter 


How One Man Smashed Through the Reactions of War 


Defects Banished 


Amongst the defects which 
keep so many men and women 
back are: 

Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 
Inertia 


Weakness of Will 

Lack of Ideas 

Indefiniteness 

Timidity 

Mind-Wandering 

Indecision 

Shyness 

Lack of System 

Procrastination 

Slowness 

Mental Confusion 

Pelmanism banishes these and 

many other defects. It swee 
them away. It makes your brain 
keen, fresh, vigilant and reliant, 
It renews your vigor. It en ables 
you to press on unfalteringly to 
your goal. 


Qualities Developed 


Here are some of the qualities Pelmanism de 
They are qualities of the utmost practical 


velops 

value to you, whatever your position in life may be: 
—Concentration —Executive 
—Observation —Self-confidence 
—Perception Driving Power 
—Judgment —Self-control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-power —Reliability 
—Decision —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Originality 
—Organizing Power—aA Reliable 
—Forcefulness —Memory 


These are the qualities which make the difference 
between a leader and a follower, between one who 
dares and does, and one who weakly drifts through 
life, between Success and Failure. And these arethe 
qualities you can develop by means of Pelmanism. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“‘Mind and Memory” is a book which throws the 
searchlight of truth on Pelmanism. Clear, incisive, 
fascinating, it describes Pelmanism down to the 
last detail. It shows clearly why and how Pel 
manism has positive benefits for all sexes, all classes, 
all ages, from the boy of 14 to the man or woman 
at the end of life. It shows how to keep the mind 
young, keen, active. In its pages will be found 
the testimony and experience of men and women 
of every trade and profession, telling how Pelman- 
ism led them to unexpected heights of social, 
financial and intellectual success. Your copy is 
ready for you. It is absolutely free. This can be 
the golden moment of your life. Don't hesitate. 
Don't put it off. CT NOW —send for *‘ Mind and 
Memory” today. The coupon is your opportunity. 
Pelman Institute of America, Suite 103, 2575 
Broadway, New York City. 


j PetMaN INsTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 103, 2575 Broadway, New York: 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet, ‘Mind and Memory.” 


Name 


Street 


City State 


(All correspondence strictly confidential) 














